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Editor's  Note 

This  initial  issue  of  Learning  Matters  celebrates  the  dedication  of  the 
Durham  Technical  Community  College  community  to  the  idea  that 
teaching  and  learning  are  interconnected  and  important  to  all  of  us.  The 
Durham  Tech  Teaching-Learning  Center  has  as  its  mission  to  enhance 
". .  .teaching  and  learning  excellence  for  faculty,  students  and  staff. 
This  publication  is  a  part  of  that  effort. 

Learning  Matters  would  not  exist  without  the  collaboration  of  many 
dedicated  people  at  Durham  Tech  including  the  contributors,  the 
Teaching-Learning  Center  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Marketing  and 
Communications  Department.  Financial  assistance  from  a  Perkins  Grant 
and  the  Durham  Tech  Foundation  has  made  the  publication  possible.  I 
want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Tom  Gould,  English  Discipline  Chair, 
who  has  volunteered  many  hours  of  time  to  edit  submissions  and  con- 
sult on  format  issues.  His  enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  assist  in  the 
production  of  this  volume  have  been  invaluable,  and  the  publication 
would  not  exist  without  his  fine  work. 

Finally,  this  first  issue  of  Learning  Matters  is  dedicated  to  the  faculty  of 
Durham  Technical  Community  College  who  provide  the  environment 
in  which  teaching  and  learning  flourish.  In  particular,  this  issue  is  dedi- 
cated to  Perry  Cumbie  and  Peter  Wooldridge  whose  tireless  efforts  over 
many  years  have  been  the  inspiration  for  this  publication  and  for  the 
conversation  about  learning  that  continues  at  Durham  Tech.  [M.A.G.] 
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Introduction 

William  G.  Ingram 

"Forget  education — Let  us  talk  rather  about  Teaching  and  Learning." 

Jacques  Barzun 

Begin  Here:  The  Forgotten  Conditions 

of  Teaching  and  Learning,  1991. 

Learning  matters  at  Durham  Tech. 

It  has  only  been  one  hundred  years  since  the  creation  of  the  first  public 
two-year  colleges  in  this  country.  By  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  such 
leaders  in  American  higher  education  as  William  Rainey  Harper  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;  Henry  Tappan,  President  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  and  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  University  recognized  the 
need  for  a  new  type  of  post-secondary  institution.  The  institution  they 
envisioned  was  based  on  the  egalitarian  principle  of  access,  a  place  where 
a  persons  future  could  be  shaped  by  ambition,  talent,  and  effort,  rather 
than  by  privilege  or  social  standing.  Throughout  the  last  century,  the 
development  of  the  two-year  college  has  followed  the  transformations 
that  have  brought  us  from  an  agrarian  society  to  one  that  is  increasingly 
information-based.  It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  the  American  middle  class  have  so  closely  coincided  with  the 
development  of  the  American  community  college.  We  provide  the 
opportunity  for  people  in  our  community  to  change  their  lives,  and  as 
those  individuals'  lives  change  so  does  the  community  that  they  —  and 
we  —  comprise.  We  are  agents  of  change.  And  change  —  deliberate, 
conscious,  intended  change  —  is  the  manifestation  of  learning. 

Education  without  change  —  without  the  development  of  some  new 
skill,  the  application  of  newly  acquired  knowledge,  the  modification  of 
behavior  —  is  truly  meaningless.  I  cannot  imagine  undertaking  an 
educational  activity  the  outcome  of  which  is  that  I  am  no  more  skillful 
or  knowledgeable  or  not  in  some  other  way  changed.  The  change  may 
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be  profound  or  subtle.  I  may  develop  skills  that  enable  me  to  start  a  life- 
long career,  or  I  may  be  exposed  to  an  idea  or  concept,  only  to  (after 
careful  consideration)  cast  it  aside.  But  for  the  experience  to  be  mean- 
ingful there  must  be  some  change.  "Learning"  is  the  label  we  place  on 
change.  When  we  say,  "our  students  have  learned,"  we  mean  they  have 
changed  in  some  way.  So,  as  agents  of  change,  it  is  our  job  to  see  to  it 
that  learning  takes  place. 

This  volume  contains  an  eclectic  collection  of  essays  on  the  topic  of 
learning.  Dr.  Phail  Wynn,  Jr.,  President  of  Durham  Technical 
Community  College,  provides  us  a  global  context  for  learning.  English 
instructors  Kristin  Smith  and  Stacey  Whitlow  discuss  active  learning  and 
metacognitive  teaching  practices.  Dr.  Peter  Wooldridge,  Program 
Director  for  Associate  in  Arts,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Gould,  Chair  of  the 
Communications  Discipline,  examine  two  different  aspects  of  collabora- 
tive learning.  Greg  McLeod  shares  his  thoughts  on  the  use  of  games  as  a 
learning  tool.  Dr.  Christine  Kelly-Kleese,  Director  of  Developmental 
Studies,  and  Dr.  Paul  Nagy,  Director  of  Institutional  Research  and 
Effectiveness,  collaborate  on  an  analysis  of  the  performance  of  develop- 
mental studies  students.  Finally,  Dr.  Joseph  Cole  provides  thoughtful 
insight  into  the  complex  relationship  of  the  community  college  and  the 
car  in  modern  American  Society  (in  an  article  that  first  appeared  in  The 
Independent). 

We  are  all  here  to  help  our  students  change  their  lives  in  some  way. 
Whether  that  change  is  manifested  in  a  rebuilt  carburetor  or  a  well- 
prepared  balance  sheet,  a  better  understanding  of  the  human  condition 
or  the  factors  that  led  to  of  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  we  are  agents  of 
change  —  agents  of  learning  —  for  our  students  and  for  our  communi- 
ty. Learning  matters  at  Durham  Tech! 
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Global  Stakes: 

The  Challenge  of  Preparing  North  Carolina's 

Workforce  for  the  21st  Century 

Phail  Wynn,  Jr. 

We  are  all  aware  that  today  our  national  economy  —  and  our  North 
Carolina  economy  —  is  competing  vigorously  in  a  global  arena. 
Two  decades  ago  international  trade  hardly  figured  in  the  American 
market.  Today,  almost  80  percent  of  the  goods  we  produce  are  actively 
competing  with  foreign-made  goods.  As  we  examine  the  arena  of  global 
economic  competition,  the  real  measure  of  success  between  competing, 
knowledge-intensive  economies  will  be  found  in  the  quality  of  their 
human  resources. 

In  this  global  economy,  nearly  every  competitor  has  access  to  big  break- 
throughs in  technology  and  to  the  equipment  and  capital  to  produce 
standardized  products  at  about  the  same  time,  and  on  roughly  the 
same  terms.  The  only  factor  of  production  that  is  relatively  immobile 
internationally,  and  on  which  the  future  standard  of  living  of  the  nation 
uniquely  depends,  is  us  —  our  competence,  our  insights,  our  capacity 
to  work  productively  together.  Human  resources  are  the  competitive 
advantage. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  need  for  America  to  retool  its  industries 
—  to  increase  efficiency  and  productivity  to  world-class  standards.  Let 
me  emphasize  the  importance  of  retooling  our  educational  system  —  to 
make  the  curriculum  more  relevant  to  the  workplace  of  the  21st  century 
by  focusing  on  the  development  of  those  cognitive  and  interpersonal 
skills  required  for  success. 

Talk  of  educational  reform  has  been  in  the  air  for  some  time.  However, 
real  reform  in  education  should  focus  on  more  than  just  improvements 
in  standardized  achievement  test  scores.  Educational  reform  must  also 
address  the  goals  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  education  in  a  chang- 
ing world  and  how  schools  and  colleges  should  prepare  young  people  for 
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entrance  into  the  21st  century.  What  results  do  we  expect  and  what 
outcomes  are  appropriate  for  the  challenges  we  face? 

We  now  have  an  important  "window  of  opportunity"  for  reform.  Either 
America  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  create  high  performance  work 
organizations  and  the  high  skill  levels  needed  to  sustain  them,  or  else  the 
country  will  continue  to  slide  toward  low  skills  and  the  low  pay  that 
goes  with  them.  If  we  want  to  remain  a  high  wage  economy,  then  we 
must  be  a  high  skills  economy. 

There  are  many  examples  of  how  declining  educational  standards  and 
skill  levels  have  impacted  North  Carolina  industries.  A  survey  of  1,150 
North  Carolina  companies  conducted  by  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Commerce  found  that  54.4%  of  the  respondents  said  they  "always"  or 
"frequently"  had  problems  finding  qualified  applicants  for  entry-level 
positions.  A  survey  of  306  North  Carolina  companies  conducted  by 
the  Sociology  Department  of  N.C.  State  University  revealed  a  lack  of 
qualified  labor  as  the  single  most  important  barrier  to  future  expansion. 

In  one  sense,  the  advance  of  technology  in  the  workplace  makes  work 
easier  by  reducing  physical  demands.  But  inevitably  the  advance  of 
technology  makes  other  intellectual  and  psychological  demands.  Even 
those  inventions  that  make  calculations  faster  and  easier  -  computers, 
for  example  -  require  a  high  degree  of  adaptability. 

Technological  developments  erode  the  importance  of  facts  and  increase 
the  requirements  for  associative,  synthesizing,  problem  solving,  retrieval, 
and  interpersonal  skills.  Most  procedures  that  can  be  stated  straightfor- 
wardly as  "do  this,  then  do  that,  then  do  that,"  can  be  computerized  and 
automated.  However,  what  computers  cannot  do  is  supply  context, 
make  creative  linkages  between  different  items  of  information,  make 
value  judgments,  deal  with  the  unexpected,  or  respond  satisfactorily  to 
personal  interactions. 

Of  course,  secondary  and  postsecondary  education  must  learn  to  accom- 
modate these  realities.  Effective  instruction  will  concentrate  both  on 
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how  to  look  up  facts  and  how  to  apply  them  creatively  in  the  solution  of 
real  problems. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  sustained  economic  growth  is  essential  and 
a  high  general  level  of  education  for  our  citizens  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  key  to  sustained  economic  growth.  Common  sense  and  care- 
ful observation  both  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  for  any  nation,  knowl- 
edge is  power.  We  can  further  conclude  that  excellent  education  and 
training  are  key  components  of  individual  and  national  competitiveness, 
productivity,  and  innovation. 

The  fortunate  economic  position  of  the  United  States  throughout  much 
of  its  history  can  be  attributed  not  only  to  the  blessings  of  geography 
and  abundant  natural  resources,  but  is  surely  the  result  also  of  certain 
deliberate  decisions  to  expand  and  support  education.  I  include  here  the 
decisions  to  provide  universal  free  public  education,  to  establish  land- 
grant  colleges,  to  establish  "open  door"  community  colleges,  and  to 
support  university-based  research  with  generous  appropriations  of  tax 
dollars.  These  decisions  to  invest  heavily  in  education  have  paid  rich 
dividends.  The  best  evidence  of  these  wise  investments  can  be  found 
here  in  the  Research  Triangle  region. 

The  experience  of  other  nations  with  education  and  economic  progress 
provides  strong  additional  evidence.  For  example,  after  World  War  II, 
the  Japanese  government  vigorously  pursued  a  goal  of  universal  high 
school  education  for  Japanese  youth.  This  was  a  radical  innovation  for 
that  hierarchical  society.  In  1950,  43  percent  of  all  15-year  olds  were 
going  on  to  high  school.  By  1980,  95  percent  were  going  on  to  high 
school  or  vocational  training.  The  Japanese  adopted  the  American  ethic 
of  universal  education  and  have  pursued  it  with  extraordinary  efficiency. 
Japan's  efforts  and  investments  in  education  helped  lead  to  that  country's 
postwar  economic  miracle. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  level  of  basic  achievement  in  Japan  is 
quite  high.  As  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Rohlen  reported  in  his  book,  Japans  High 
Schook  "The  great  accomplishment  of  Japanese  primary  and  secondary 
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education  lies  not  in  its  creation  of  a  brilliant  elite  .  .  .  but  its  generation 
of  such  a  high  average  level  of  capability." 

The  challenge  to  us  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as 
we  pursue  educational  reform  to  ensure  continued  economic  growth, 
will  be  to  generate  in  our  current  and  future  workers  such  a  "high  aver- 
age level  of  capability."  A  level  high  enough  to  enable  us  to  continue 
competing  intellectually  and  economically  in  the  global  marketplace  of 
the  future. 

So,  we  face  two  imperatives: 

First,  we  must  upgrade  considerably  our  definition  of  basic  skills.  Our 
definition  of  basic  skills  must  expand  to  include  more  of  the  skills  that 
are  demanded  in  todays  technologically  sophisticated  workplace. 

Second,  after  revising  our  definition  of  basic  skills,  we  must  mobilize  our 
educational  system  to  teach  those  new  skills.  We  must  sustain  the  efforts 
already  underway  to  transmit  to  all  of  North  Carolina's  students  higher 
levels  of  the  skills  required  to  function  productively  in  todays  workplace. 
These  levels  must  be  sufficiently  high  to  afford  them  choice  and  oppor- 
tunity in  our  competitive  economy.  In  addition,  raising  the  lowest 
achievers  to  a  "high  average  level  of  capability"  is  a  significant  part  of 
this  imperative. 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  Reich  has  written  that  our  educational 
system  must  prepare  far  more  people  to  take  responsibility  for  their 
continuing  education  and  to  collaborate  with  one  another  so  that  their 
combined  skills  and  insights  add  up  to  something  more  than  the  sum  of 
their  individual  contributions. 

Learning  to  collaborate  suggests  a  different  kind  of  education  than  one 
designed  to  prepare  a  relatively  few  talented  young  people  to  enter  vari- 
ous professions.  Instead  of  emphasis  on  the  quiet  and  solitary  perform- 
ance of  specialized  tasks,  what's  needed  is  a  greater  emphasis  on  interac- 
tive communications  linked  to  group  definition  and  group  solution  of 
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problems.  Students  should  learn  to  articulate,  clarify,  and  then  restate  for 
one  another  how  they  determine  questions  and  find  answers.  Rather 
than  be  trained  simply  to  communicate  specialized  instructions  and 
requests,  students  should  also  learn  how  to  share  their  understandings 
and  build  upon  each  other's  insights. 

Communication  skills  are  only  one  aspect  of  collaboration.  Young 
people  also  must  be  taught  how  to  work  constructively  together.  Instead 
of  emphasizing  individual  achievement  and  competition,  the  emphasis 
in  the  classroom  should  be  more  on  group  performance.  Students  need 
to  learn  how  to  seek  and  accept  criticism  from  their  peers,  how  to  solicit 
help,  and  how  to  give  credit  to  others,  where  appropriate.  They  must 
also  learn  to  negotiate  -  to  articulate  their  own  needs,  to  discern  what 
others  need  and  see  things  from  other's  perspectives,  and  to  discover 
mutually  beneficial  outcomes. 

A  cursory  comparison  of  the  college  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
general  and  vocational  curricula  offered  in  public  high  schools  across 
the  nation  reveals  a  major  shortcoming:  the  preparation  offered  young 
people  who  are  not  bound  for  four-year  baccalaureate  programs  assumes 
that  they  do  not  need  to  understand  and  master  the  concepts  that  sup- 
port the  effective  use  of  mathematics,  science,  and  the  English  language. 
The  curriculum  fails  to  challenge  them  and  assumes  that  they  will  not 
need  to  think  for  themselves. 

In  the  workplace  of  the  21st  century,  virtually  all  workers  will  need  to  be 
able  to  think  for  themselves,  to  communicate  orally  and  in  writing,  to 
solve  problems  working  with  others,  and  to  work  independently. 

The  impact  of  the  "information  revolution"  and  the  application  of  infor- 
mation-intensive technologies  are  altering  in  some  radical  ways  the  skills 
that  are  required  of  workers.  The  skill  requirements  for  virtually  every 
job  in  North  Carolina's  economy  are  changing  under  the  pressures  of 
new  technology,  new  business  practices,  and  stiff  international  competi- 
tion. As  Lester  Thurow  pointed  out  in  a  New  York  Times  editorial,  recent 
advances  —  such  as  participatory  management,  ISO  9000,  TQM,  and 
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just-in-time  inventory  systems  —  require  workers  to  master  complex 
skills,  and  these  techniques  cannot  be  implemented  unless  the  workforce 
has  better  math  and  problem-solving  capabilities  than  it  has  now. 

The  problem  is  not  limited  to  entry-level  workers  and  to  the  question 
of  how  much  and  what  specifically  they  should  know.  Readiness  for 
training  and  retraining  will  be  an  essential  requirement  for  all  workers. 
Seasoned  workers  are  frequently  called  upon  to  return  to  the  classroom 
or  to  learn  new  skills  on  the  job.  Many  in  recent  years  have  found  that 
they  lack  the  basic  skills  in  reading,  math,  and  the  principles  of  science 
that  support  their  efforts  to  acquire  new  skills. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  recently  came  to  a  conclusion  that 
was  both  simple  and  profound.  The  primary  responsibility  of  the  public 
schools  must  be  to  provide  "core  competencies"  to  all  students.  Other 
goals,  whatever  their  merits,  must  come  second.  "Those  who  enter  the 
work  force  after  earning  a  high  school  diploma  need  virtually  the  same 
competencies  as  those  going  on  to  college,  but  have  less  opportunity  to 
acquire  them.  Therefore,  the  core  competencies  must  always  come  first 
during  the  high  school  years."  The  academy's  report,  High  Schools  and 
the  Changing  Workplace,  acknowledged  that  students  may  vary  widely  in 
capability  and  in  learning  styles,  that  no  one  curriculum  will  satisfy  the 
needs  of  all,  but  that  the  goal  for  all  must  be  the  same:  to  develop  a  set 
of  basic  skills  and  competencies  needed  for  lifelong  learning.  The 
remainder  of  the  report  described  these  core  competencies  —  skills  in 
reading,  writing,  computation,  reasoning,  and  problem  solving  that 
enable  a  person  to  apply  what  he  or  she  already  knows  to  a  new 
situation. 

The  jobs  of  today  and  the  jobs  of  tomorrow  will  require  workers  at  all 
levels  of  the  economy  to  be  engaged  in  lifelong  learning.  We  must  devise 
a  postsecondary  educational  system  that  allows,  even  encourages  people 
to  enter  and  leave  as  appropriate  to  their  individual  needs,  a  system  that 
provides  flexibility  while  ensuring  high  standards  of  academic  achieve- 
ment and  professional  excellence. 
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The  National  Research  Council,  in  a  study  entitled  "High  Schools  in  a 
Changing  Workplace",  made  the  following  observation: 

"What  defines  and  limits  a  career  is  the  individual's  ability  to  learn 
throughout  life.  Technology  will  change,  businesses  will  change,  the 
content  of  a  given  job  will  change,  and  one's  employer  will  change. 
What  will  never  change  is  the  need  to  adapt  to  new  opportunities." 

Finally,  young  people  entering  the  workforce  of  the  21st  century  will 
need  to  have  a  global  perspective.  High  school,  college,  and  university 
leaders  must  work  with  their  faculty  to  broaden  the  curriculum  to 
impart  larger  world  views  to  all  students.  All  students  should  receive 
more  instruction  in  foreign  languages,  literature,  and  history,  but  not 
just  from  the  western  world.  Student  and  faculty  exchange  programs 
should  be  expanded  in  number  and  scope  to  include  Africa,  Asia,  the 
Middle  East  and  South  America.  Cross-disciplinary  seminars  on 
intercultural  matters  should  be  included  in  all  curricula.  In  the  global 
marketplace,  cross-cultural  understanding  will  be  a  requisite  for 
economic  survival. 

A  colleague  of  mine  describes  this  potential  future  scenario:  Our  future 
workforce  will  either  compete  with  Germany,  Japan,  and  South  Korea, 
or  it  will  be  relegated  to  competing  with  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and  Vietnam. 
Our  only  viable  option  is  to  educate,  train  and  use  a  labor  force  that  the 
world  has  never  seen  before,  and  one  that  would  be  difficult  for  other 
nations  to  duplicate.  After  all,  we  have  done  it  before. 
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EMBRACING  CHAOS 

Kristin  Smith  and  Stacey  Whitlow 

These  thoughts  are  submitted  with  the  intention  of  opening  a  dialogue 

at  DTCC  concerning  active  learning  and  metacognitive  teaching 

practices  across  our  campus.  Please  feel  free  to  email  comments  and 

ideas  regarding  either  to  whitlows@gwmail.dtcc.cc.nc. us  and/or 

smithk@gwmail.dtcc.cc.nc.us. 

With  rising  class  sizes,  constant  funding  issues,  and  other  challenges  fac- 
ing the  North  Carolina  Community  College  System,  many  classrooms 
have  been  forced  to  become  administrative.  Keeping  students  in  class 
and  on  track  requires  a  vast  amount  of  tedious  paperwork  and  tremen- 
dous effort.  For  students  at  the  college  level,  the  different  educational 
expectations  they  will  encounter  at  college  often  need  to  be  discussed. 
"Your  college  instructors  won't  keep  track  of  things  for  you,"  we  warn 
them,  "you  will  need  to  take  responsibility  for  your  own  education." 
Yet,  somehow,  the  message  gets  lost  and  we  find  ourselves  following  our 
students  down  the  hallway  collecting  forgotten  assignments  anyway.  We 
know  we  are  not  alone  in  retiring  to  our  offices,  sighing  heavily,  and 
wondering,  "Why  aren't  they  more  invested  in  their  own  education?" 

From  the  time  we  enter  kindergarten  as  students,  we  are  held  to  stan- 
dards passed  down  from  someone  outside  of  ourselves.  We  are  given  sets 
of  requirements  that  somehow  and  sometimes  take  the  awe  out  of  learn- 
ing and  make  it  something  else  we  "have"  to  do.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  by  the  time  students  reach  college-level,  they  have  adopted  this 
mentality,  asking  only  what  the  teacher  expects  of  them  and  forgetting 
to  ask  what  they  might  expect  of  themselves?  Too  many  students  are 
leaving  our  institutions  without  ever  having  had  to  take  responsibility 
for  themselves  or  their  own  education.  How  many  students  have 
graduated  from  Universities  and  Colleges  only  to  discover  that  the  "real 
world"  demands  their  participation  and  that  their  educational  careers 
as  receptors  have  done  little  to  prepare  them  for  their  place  in  the 
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With  the  technology  that  is  available  to  educators  and  students  alike,  we 
often  find  ourselves  overwhelmed  by  knowledge,  data,  and  information. 
There  is  too  much  content  for  us  to  learn,  much  less  teach  to  others.  We 
can  no  longer  focus  solely  on  relaying  information,  and  students  cannot 
rely  on  simply  absorbing  it.  In  order  to  prepare  students  for  survival  in 
the  21st  century  workforce,  we  need  to  adapt  strategies  that  will  allow  us 
to  teach  them  how  to  find  the  information  they  need  to  answer  their 
own  questions.  We  need  to  acknowledge,  both  in  our  theory  and  our 
practice,  that  there  is  an  integral  link  between  active  learning,  identity, 
metacognition  and  empowerment. 

If  students  are  involved  in  a  dynamic  exchange  between  themselves 
and  their  instructors  that  demands  interaction,  active  decision-making, 
and  metacognitive  involvement,  they  are  better  equipped  to  make  more 
substantial  contributions  to  the  workforce  they  encounter  after  gradua- 
tion. In  "Global  Stakes:  The  Challenge  of  Preparing  North  Carolina's 
Workforce  for  the  21st  Century,"  Dr.  Wynn  discusses  the  effects  of 
technology  including  a  necessary  reinvestment  in  teaching  critical 
thinking,  interpersonal,  and  decision-making  skills. 

Most  procedures  that  can  be  stated  straightforwardly  as  "do  this, 
then  do  that,  then  do  that,"  can  be  computerized... what  comput- 
ers cannot  do  is  supply  context,  make  creative  linkages  between 
different  items  of  information,  make  value  judgments,  deal  with 
the  unexpected,  or  respond  satisfactorily  to  personal  interactions. 

If  our  classrooms  are  structured  in  a  "do-this,  do-that"  format,  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  teaching  skills  beyond  this  realm  is  challenging  at 
best.  For  too  many  students,  college  means  a  new  chapter  of  learning 
someone  else's  material  in  someone  else's  way.  They  want  to  know  "if  it's 
going  to  be  on  the  test"  rather  than  how  they  can  benefit  from  knowing 
the  material.  They  are  comfortable  with  the  banking  model  often 
discussed  in  theoretical  pedagogy.  Anything  else  is  disconcerting,  and 
uncomfortable. 

Critical  thinking,  although  necessary  for  education  and  survival  in  the 
modern  workforce,  can  be  an  extremely  frightening  affront  to  our 
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students'  who  have  been  subjugated  by  passive  learning  for  most  of  their 
lives.  Students  can  no  longer  simply  rely  on  the  choices  of  others,  but 
are  forced  to  forge  their  own  ways.  We  ask  them  to  create  dialogue 
where  there  was  once  only  a  monologue;  we  ask  them  to  initiate  and 
facilitate  interaction.  Paulo  Freire's  theories  in  Education  for  a  Critical 
Consciousness  are  still  valid  today.  According  to  Freire,  "to  the  extent  that 
man  loses  his  ability  to  make  choices  and  is  subjected  to  the  choices  of 
others,  to  the  extent  that  his  decisions  are  no  longer  his  own  because 
they  result  from  external  prescriptions,  he  is  no  longer  integrated" 
(Freire  4).  As  individuals,  students  need  to  be  taught  responsibility  for 
themselves,  their  societies  and  their  own  learning. 

Today  just  as  before,  Lindeman's  ideal  of  the  lifelong  learner  is  pivotal  to 
the  success  of  our  students  in  this  ever-changing  technical  society.   By 
asking  our  students  to  re-envision  their  roles  in  the  classroom,  we 
require  them  to  see,  critique,  evaluate  and  understand  their  fundamental 
notions  of  self,  society,  and  relationships.  Critical  education  comes  at  a 
price  for  our  students;  they  are  asked  to  deconstruct  their  own  preexist- 
ing views  of  their  educational  roles  and  of  their  own  identity.  When  we 
teach  our  students  to  think  critically,  we  force  them  to  appropriate  and 
evaluate  their  own  marginalized  roles  within  a  dominant  society.  We  are 
asking  them  to  embrace  an  uncomfortable  chaos  that,  ironically  enough, 
we,  as  educators,  are  sometimes  hesitant  to  accept. 

We  suggest  turning  the  tables. .  .literally!  Once  in  awhile,  move  the  desks 
out  of  rows.  Invite  chaos  by  asking  students  to  create  an  assignment,  or 
at  least  to  outline  specific  goals  they  would  like  to  achieve  through  an 
assignment.  Ask  students  to  teach  a  lesson,  or  to  take  attendance. 
Granted,  these  activities  certainly  will  require  guidance  —  perhaps  more 
work  than  a  straightforward  lesson  on  our  part,  but  the  point  remains; 
there  are  ways  to  break  out  of  the  stalemate  if  we  reach  beyond  prescrip- 
tion. Part  of  expanding  our  teaching  repertoire  to  incorporate  the  use  of 
active  and  critical  skills  is  asking  students  to  take  responsibility  for  their 
education  in  new  and  different  ways,  challenging  them  to  think  about 
what  they  should  expect  of  their  own  education  and  contribution  to  it. 
If  we  want  our  students  to  be  viable  members  of  the  workforce  after 
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they  graduate  than  we  must  focus  our  class  to  assure  that  they  can  be 
contributing  members. 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  as  easy  as  returning  to  the  learning  pyramid. 
According  to  NCSU  professor  Dr.  Judith  Ferster,  Carbo  and  Cromwell 
explain  the  hierarchy  of  learning;  we  tend  to  remember  things  based  on 
our  level  of  involvement.  The  less  involved  we  are  in  the  learning 
process,  the  more  insignificant  our  retention  is.  When  we  ask  our  stu- 
dents to  rely  simply  on  their  verbal  and  visual  receiving  we  are  asking 
them  to  be  passive  learners.  We  are  demanding  the  impractical.  We 
know  that  our  students  are  only  capable  of  retaining  10%  of  what  they 
read,  20%  of  what  they  hear  and  30%  of  what  they  see,  yet  we  still 
stand  in  front  of  our  classes  lecturing.  Sometimes  we  integrate  movies, 
exhibits,  demonstrations  and  various  locations  into  our  classroom  pres- 
entation but  even  then  we  are  assuring  that  only  50%  of  the  information 
presented  will  be  processed  and  retained.  These  passive  classroom  activi- 
ties demand  that  students  sit  in  rows  and  listen  silently.  With  these 
methods,  we  are  guaranteeing  that  our  students  fail  to  understand  how 
to  apply  the  content  that  we  are  sharing.  If  our  students  are  going  to  be 
successful  upon  graduation,  we  should  continue  to  question  the  effec- 
tiveness of  unilateral  authority  and  lecture-based  pedagogy.  If  our  stu- 
dents receive,  participate  and  do  in  order  to  comprehend,  understand, 
and  appropriate,  they  will  remember  70%  of  what  they  said  and  90%  of 
what  they  did.  By  having  students  give  discussions,  simulate  demonstra- 
tions, experience  reality  and  actually  participate  in  real  life  situations,  we 
are  demanding  that  they  take  ownership. 

With  a  standard  course  of  study,  there  seems  little  room  to  embrace 
chaos.  We  understand  that  every  decision  we  make  within  the  classroom 
must  be  aptly  defended  and  that  there  must  be  some  mechanism  to 
ensure  uniformity  for  all  students.  However,  we  also  acknowledge  that 
following  a  prescribed  plan  is  not  always  the  best  option.  It  is  safe  and  to 
some  degree  it  is  easier,  yet  it  is  also  more  likely  to  produce  nameless, 
faceless,  consumers  who  are  stifled  in  a  static  environment  that  demands 
nothing  from  them  as  participants.  This  passive  environment  creates  an 
emotional,  intellectual  and  physical  distance.  Knowledge  is  transformed 
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into  a  commodity  and  we  risk  becoming  salespeople.  Yes,  standard 
courses  of  study,  course  outlines,  predetermined  syllabi,  conformity  and 
to  some  extent  lectures,  memorization  and  regurgitation  are  efficient, 
but  at  what  price  are  we  buying  our  efficiency?  By  eliminating  surprises, 
renegotiations  of  assignments,  and  chaos,  we  are  also  sacrificing 
teachable  moments,  student  contributions,  and  innovation. 
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Collaborative  Testing:  One  Instructor's  Experience 

Peter  Wooldridge 

Collaborative  learning  is  a  term  that  is  almost  inevitable  in  any  discus- 
sion of  pedagogy  in  the  community  college  classroom.  To  many,  the 
term  refers  to  some  type  of  group  activity  that  is  designed  to  engage 
students  and  force  them  to  use  each  other  as  a  resource,  and  perhaps, 
in  the  process,  allow  them  to  serve  as  both  a  "teacher"  and  a  "learner." 
While  few  instructors  would  disagree  that  group  activities  can  provide 
valuable  learning  opportunities,  it  is  my  experience  that  many  of  these 
same  instructors  are  hesitant  to  use  them.  There  are  two  primary  reasons 
why  this  is  so.  The  first  is  the  very  real  perception  that  there  is  not 
enough  time  to  teach  all  that  has  to  be  taught.  Those  who  fall  in  this 
camp  feel,  rightfully  so,  that  setting  up  and  running  collaborative  or 
group  activities  takes  too  much  time.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
community  college  classroom  where  instructors  are  frequently  teaching 
student  skills  along  with  content. 

The  second  reason  springs  from  what  I  believe  to  be  a  lack  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  I  am  convinced  that  many  simply  feel  that 
there  is  too  much  risk  in  group  activities,  i.e.,  outcomes  are  harder  to 
predict  and  control.  Thus,  the  instructor  has  to  work  harder  to  help 
influence  the  outcomes  in  the  direction  of  the  learning  objective.  This 
can  be  an  exciting  challenge  but,  for  people  teaching  1 5  to  20  hours  a 
week,  it  can  also  seem  overwhelming.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  the  "per- 
sonality" of  the  class  can  make  or  break  a  group  activity  and  it  becomes 
clear  why  so  many  instructors  steer  clear  of  this  learning  approach. 

One  area  in  which  collaborative  or  group  work  is  not  typically  consid- 
ered to  be  appropriate  is  testing.  The  traditional  testing  model  is,  of 
course,  an  individualized  event  in  which  students  work  alone  without 
the  use  of  notes,  textbooks  or  other  people.  I  believe  that  a  collaborative 
approach  can  also  be  used  effectively  within  the  testing  environment.  To 
accept  and  implement  such  an  idea,  however,  requires  a  significant 
change  in  one's  "frame  of  reference"  about  the  goals  of  assessment. 
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For  several  years,  I  have  included  a  group  testing  component  in  my 
General  Psychology  classes.  Students  are  placed  into  groups  of  three  to 
four  on  the  day  of  the  test  and  complete  the  multiple-choice  component 
of  the  test  as  a  group.  They  do  not  have  to  agree  on  the  answer  as  a 
group  and  each  member  may  choose  whatever  answer  he  or  she  wishes. 
Students  who  want  to  work  alone  may  do  so  and  students  who  come  in 
late  must  work  alone.  The  class  members,  prior  to  the  first  test,  decide 
what  is  considered  to  be  "late."  Over  the  past  five  semesters,  it  has 
ranged  from  five  to  eight  minutes.   Once  a  student  has  completed  the 
first  part  of  the  test,  she  or  he  goes  on  to  complete  the  short  answer  and 
essay  components  alone. 

Admittedly,  this  activity  reflects  my  philosophy  that  testing  can  and 
should  provide  a  learning  opportunity.   Instructors  who  do  not  agree 
with  this  particular  belief  will  perhaps  find  what  I  do  questionable. 
However,  I  have  discovered  that  there  are  important  benefits  for  both 
my  students  and  to  me. 

First,  and  most  immediately,  there  appears  to  be  a  reduction  in  students' 
anxiety  about  the  test.  Knowing  that  there  is  someone  else  to  rely  on 
seems  to  provide  some  students  with  a  dose  of  self-confidence.  This  may 
help  to  reduce  the  significant  test  anxiety  that  I  see  in  many  of  my 
students. 

Second,  students  actually  seem  to  enjoy  the  group  test,  especially  after 
they  recover  from  the  feeling  that  they  are  cheating.  I  have  been  amazed 
at  the  level  of  discussion  that  ensues  when  there  is  disagreement  about 
an  answer.  Individual  students  will  defend  their  answer  with  great 
passion  and  actually  appear  to  be  having  a  good  time  while  they  do  so! 
This  discussion  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  students  to  teach 
each  other  and  to  reason  out  their  own  ideas  as  they  face  questioning 
and  opposition. 

The  students'  discussions  have  also  provided  a  rather  surprising  opportu- 
nity for  me.  As  I  wander  through  the  classroom  and  listen  to  what  stu- 
dents tell  each  other,  I  hear  what  they  "heard"  (or  believe  they  heard)  in 
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class  lectures  and  discussions.  It  has  been  an  eye-opening  (and  ear-open- 
ing) experience,  and  it  has  forced  me  to  attend  more  directly  to  the  fact 
that  significant  "distortion"  is  going  on  as  information  flows  from  me 
to  the  student.  This  has  prompted  me  to  provide  new  and  more  varied 
examples,  to  revise  or  drop  examples  I  have  used  in  the  past,  to  spend 
more  time  on  specific  topics  that  I  have  been  able  to  identify  as  particu- 
larly confusing  and  to  assess  my  students  more  frequently  to  correct 
errors  of  interpretation  early  on.  It  has,  in  fact,  made  me  a  better  teacher. 

As  with  every  teaching  tool,  there  are  problems.  Not  surprisingly,  some 
students  arrive  unprepared  for  the  test  but  reap  great  benefits  if  they 
happen  to  be  grouped  with  well-prepared  students.  Because  of  this,  I  am 
careful  to  make  the  multiple  choice  portion  of  the  test  no  more  than 
60%  of  the  grade  and,  in  my  experience,  it  is  rare  that  an  unprepared 
student  is  able  to  do  well  enough  on  the  rest  of  the  test  to  finish  with  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  higher.  Despite  this,  the  creation  of  groups  has  to  be 
given  some  thought  and  the  instructor  has  to  guard  against  certain 
"alliances"  that  might  develop. 

I  have  also  seen  individual  students  who  I  have  identified  as  having  low 
confidence  in  their  academic  skills  change  a  correct  answer  to  an  incor- 
rect one  because  of  a  group  member  or  members  who  dominate  the 
discussion.  This  is  especially  likely  to  happen  if  there  is  a  lot  of  disagree- 
ment in  the  group  about  the  answer.  It  is  difficult  to  watch,  and  my  urge 
to  intervene  has  to  be  kept  in  check.  I  have  recently  instituted  a  new 
policy  that  is  meant  to  provide  students  with  a  second  chance  on  these 
difficult  questions.  After  the  group  has  completed  the  multiple  choice, 
I  allow  the  students  to  pick  any  two  or  three  questions  (depending  on 
the  length  of  the  test)  they  wish,  and  I  will  tell  them  if  their  answer  is 
correct  or  incorrect;  although  if  the  answer  if  incorrect,  I  do  not  tell 
them  what  the  correct  answer  is.  They  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  answer.  I  have  found  that  those  "low  confidence"  students 
who  were  initially  correct  about  an  answer  that  the  group  changed  show 
genuine  delight  at  having  been  correct,  and  I  am  now  trying  to  gather 
data  on  whether  this  experience  may  affect  their  motivation  in  the 
classroom. 
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Another  potential  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  students  who 
wish  to  work  alone.  I  am  careful  to  let  students  know  that  this  is  an 
option.  Few  students  pick  this  option,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me  whether 
some  students  want  to  work  alone  but  don't  because  they  feel  that  they 
might  be  singled  out  in  some  way  by  working  individually.  The  pressure 
to  conform  to  the  group  "norm"  can  be  strong,  and  working  alone  for 
no  obvious  reason  might  make  some  students  feel  too  "salient."  I  have 
tried  to  remedy  this  by  introducing  the  idea  of  group  tests  on  the  first 
day  of  class  and  then  discussing  it  several  times  prior  to  the  first  test. 
Each  time  we  discuss  it,  I  am  careful  to  let  them  know  that  working 
alone  is  acceptable  and  that  students  in  previous  classes  have  chosen  this 
option.  However,  I  am  not  certain  that  this  effectively  addresses  the 
problem. 

A  final  problem  is  that  different  groups  of  students  finish  at  different 
times.  When  a  group  finishes,  the  members  move  on  to  the  individual 
portion  of  the  test  while  students  in  other  groups  are  continuing  to 
discuss  multiple-choice  questions.  This  creates  a  noisy  environment. 
Although  I  have  never  had  a  student  complain,  I  worry  that  this  may 
interrupt  the  students'  concentration.  I  have  not  found  a  very  effective 
method  for  dealing  with  this  except  to  provide  a  tentative  time  for  the 
multiple  choice  component  to  be  completed  and  to  remind  students 
to  be  as  quiet  as  possible  when  other  students  move  to  the  short 
answer/essay  portion  of  the  test. 

None  of  the  problems  I  have  discussed  outweigh  the  benefits  I  see  in  this 
collaborative  testing  approach.  While  I  have  not  gathered  formal  data,  I 
believe  that  this  method  most  benefits  those  students  who  are  academi- 
cally strong  and  those  students  who  are  in  the  middle  of  the  academic 
continuum.  The  academically  strong  students  benefit  from  the  opportu- 
nity to  verbalize  the  logic  behind  the  questions  while  the  "middle  of  the 
continuum"  students  benefit  from  both  the  modeling  of  the  stronger 
students  and  the  opportunity  to  defend  their  own  reasoning.  Based  on 
an  informal  examination  of  final  grades,  it  appears  that  this  has  translat- 
ed into  somewhat  higher  grades  for  the  "middle  students."  The  grades  of 
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the  stronger  students  are  generally  near  the  top  so  there  is  a  ceiling  effect 
for  this  group. 

Those  students  with  weak  academic  skills  tend  to  remain  passive  in  the 
groups  and  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  strongest  voice.  Their  grades  have 
not  generally  improved  nor  have  they  gotten  worse.  At  present,  I  am 
using  different  groupings  of  students  to  try  and  prompt  a  more  active 
role  by  these  students,  which  I  hope  will  translate  into  higher  course 
grades. 

In  this  article,  I  have  illustrated  one  way  in  which  a  collaborative 
approach  might  be  used  in  a  nontraditional  way.  I  hope  to  prompt 
others  to  think  about  how  collaborative  approaches  might  be  used  in 
various  ways  in  their  own  classrooms.  Pushing  ourselves  to  be  more 
creative  in  the  classroom  can  be  a  difficult  and  sometimes  uncomfortable 
experience,  but  it  is  clear  that  to  do  so  can  provide  unexpected 
opportunities  for  everyone  involved. 
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The  Collaborative  Project- 
Real  Writing  Across  the  Curriculum 

Thomas  Gould 

The  irony  of  writing  singularly  about  collaborative  writing  does  not 
escape  me.  Fortunately,  the  purpose  here  is  not  to  demonstrate  collabo- 
ration but  to  offer  a  rationale  for  such  projects  and  to  provide  a  process 
of  possible  implementation.  In  addition,  I  have  included  a  model 
collaborative  assignment  sheet,  required  elements  sheet,  and  review 
sheet.  The  assignment  can  be  easily  adapted  to  any  course. 

Rationale:  Collaborative  writing  is  a  reality  in  both  the  academic  and 
the  professional  worlds.  In  Singular  Texts/ Plural  Authors:  Perspectives  on 
Collaborative  Writing,  the  authors,  Andrea  Lunsford  and  Lisa  Ede,  con- 
ducted a  study  of  writing  in  the  workplace,  and  "ninety-eight  percent  of 
all  the  respondents  reported  that  effective  writing  was  either  'important' 
or  Very  important'  to  the  successful  execution  of  their  jobs"  (151). 
Furthermore,  87%  of  respondents  from  a  variety  of  professions  claim 
that  they  "write  as  part  of  a  team  or  group"  (151).  Increasingly,  coau- 
thorship  is  the  norm  in  fields  as  diverse  as  medicine,  business,  science, 
social  science,  and  the  humanities.  Workplace  projects  are  seldom  indi- 
vidual endeavors;  team  projects  and  multiauthor  documents  have 
become  standard  procedure.  Offering  students  opportunities  to  plan, 
research,  organize,  write,  and  edit  within  such  group  structures  prepares 
them  for  their  professional  careers:  "Learning  to  distribute  responsibility 
for  a  research  project  among  group  members,  carry  the  project  to  com- 
pletion, and  effectively  write  up  the  results  in  a  single  document  are 
skills  new  employees  often  have  to  learn  on  the  job"  (Carlson). 
Constructing  such  team  scenarios  in  the  classroom  can  only  serve  to 
make  students  effective  and  valuable  as  employees.  Collaborative  writing 
projects  in  the  classroom  foster  the  development  of  written  and  social 
communication  skills  necessary  for  workplace  success. 

Implementation:  The  following  list  of  suggestions  can  help  with  the 
successful  implementation  of  a  collaborative  project  in  the  classroom. 
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The  relevancy  of  each  suggestion  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  such 
variables  as  instructor  preferences,  program,  course,  and  so  on.  As  usual, 
trial  and  error  is  often  the  best  approach. 

Incorporate  limited  group  activities  into  the  class  instruction  prior  to 
assigning  any  collaborative  project.  These  activities  will  in  some  small 
way  prepare  students  for  the  collaborative  experience. 

Wait  until  the  halfway  (or  60%)  point  of  the  semester  to  assign  the 
project.  By  this  time,  classmates  generally  feel  comfortable  with  each 
other.  Students  are  also  less  likely  to  withdraw  from  the  course  and  leave 
their  group  mates  at  a  disadvantage.  However,  some  instructors  are  in 
favor  of  assigning  groups  immediately  as  way  of  encouraging  students  to 
continue  with  the  course. 

Take  some  time  to  discuss  with  students  the  rationale  and  benefits  of 
such  a  project,  as  well  as  their  concerns.  This  discussion  will  work  to 
head  off  any  student  resistance.  Furthermore,  don't  live  in  a  perpetual 
blue-sky  world.  Take  some  additional  time  to  discuss  with  the  students 
the  problems  they  will  invariably  encounter  in  such  a  context.  Talk 
about  such  elements  as  group  roles,  expectations,  constructive  conflict, 
compromise,  and  open  communication.  Numerous  web  sites  (see  works 
consulted)  provide  tips  to  help  both  instructors  and  students  about  to 
embark  on  the  collaborative  adventure. 

Discuss  the  grading  procedure.  Opinions  on  assigning  grades  for  collab- 
orative work  vary  widely.  Some  instructors  prefer  the  group  grade  for- 
mula (one  for  all  and  all  for  one. . .).  However,  students  are  quite  wary  of 
such  a  method,  fearful  that  the  final  grade  may  not  equate  to  individual 
contribution.  Personally,  I  use  a  three-part  formula  to  determine  each 
group  member's  grade  (overall  project  grade,  quality  of  individual  work 
within  the  project,  and  a  post  project  evaluation  by  the  other  group 
members).  Individual  instructors  will  have  their  own  preference. 

Group  formation  can  be  tricky.  Some  instructors  prefer  to  let  students 
select  their  own  to  preserve  student  autonomy.  Some  instructors  decide 
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to  group  students  of  equal  ability  while  others  prefer  to  form  groups 
with  students  of  varied  skills. 

Allow  more  time,  especially  class  time,  for  collaborative  projects  than 
individual  efforts.  The  complexity  of  each  student's  schedule  makes  it 
difficult  to  coordinate  any  meetings  outside  of  class.  Ideally,  students 
should  be  able  to  perform  the  necessary  group  activities  in  class  and 
communicate  outside  of  class  through  e-mail  and  telephone.  A  web- 
enhanced  course  with  group  pages  and  a  virtual  chat  function  can  also 
enable  sufficient  communication  between  group  members. 

During  the  students'  initial  group  meeting,  instructors  should  encourage 
each  group  to  openly  discuss  the  project  at  hand,  previous  collaborative 
project  experience,  concerns,  individual  strengths  and  weaknesses,  as  well 
as  logistical  items.  Instructors  should  encourage  students  to  now  think 
and  speak  in  terms  of  "we"  and  "us"  instead  of  "I"  and  "me."  Instructors 
should  also  encourage  students  to  develop  their  own  task  lists  and  dead- 
lines for  the  various  stages  of  the  project.  Groups  without  any  formalized 
structure  or  work  plan  are  skidding  toward  disaster.  Spontaneous  group 
coordination  is  as  rare  as  spontaneous  human  combustion.  Ultimately, 
the  more  control  students  have  over  their  respective  team  the  more  sense 
of  responsibility,  which  produces  a  greater  commitment  to  the  success  of 
the  project. 

The  above-listed  suggestions  are  a  starting  point.  Individual  instructors 
will  best  determine  the  collaborative  strategies  best  suited  to  themselves, 
their  courses,  and  their  students.  Finally,  collaborative  project  participa- 
tion provides  students  with  opportunities  to  learn  and  develop  a  variety 
of  written  and  verbal  communication  skills  necessary  for  both  academic 
and  professional  success. 
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Model  Assignment  Sheet,  Required  Elements  Sheet,  Review  Sheet  for 
Collaborative  Writing  Project: 

Collaborative  Research  Project:  Problem/Solution 
Length:  15-25  Pages 
Due  Date: 

The  Task:  Each  group  will  select  a  specific  problem  to  address.  The  issue 
must  be  focused  enough  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  limited  length,  and 
the  problem  must  have  a  number  of  possible  solutions.  The  goal  here  is 
to  present  a  detailed,  reasonable,  logical,  researched,  convincing  argu- 
ment for  the  most  valid  solution  to  the  problem.  Emotional  reasoning 
or  generalizing  will  not  be  effective  argumentative  strategies.  The  validity 
of  the  argument  will  be  established  through  logical  reasoning  and 
concrete,  specific  evidence.  First,  after  deciding  on  a  problem  to  address, 
the  group  will  determine  the  appropriate  research  strategies.  After  the 
initial  research,  the  group  will  reach  a  consensus  as  to  the  argumentative 
position  the  essay  will  take.  Then  the  group  will  break  the  essay  down 
into  its  parts  and  assign  each  group  member  his/her  respective  responsi- 
bilities regarding  the  written  assignment.  The  goal  is  to  construct  a 
coherent,  focused,  and  developed  argumentative  essay.  Each  group 
member  will  have  an  assigned  section  of  the  main  body  of  the  argument 
to  contribute  to  the  overall  project,  in  addition  to  other  responsibilities 
(preface,  table  of  contents,  works  cited,  typing,  file  management,  and  so 
on).  The  essay  must  have  a  minimum  of  eight  outside  sources.  Each 
main  written  section  (background,  problem,  possible  solutions,  solution) 
must  include  at  least  two  cited  research  sources.  The  same  basic  princi- 
ples of  composition  and  argumentation  we  have  learned  throughout  the 
semester  still  apply  to  this  project. 

In  addition,  each  member  of  the  group  will  turn  in  a  post-paper  analysis 
when  the  final  draft  of  the  group  project  is  turned  in.  This  analysis  is 
a  confidential  paragraph  or  two  (approx.  1  page)  stating  how  you,  as  a 
member  of  the  group,  feel  the  collaboration  went  and  whether  you 
feel  each  member  of  the  group  should  receive  the  same  grade  for  the 
assignment. 
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The  Structure: 

I.  Cover 

II.  Title  Page 

III.  Preface  (Any  circumstances  I  need  to  be  aware  of  in  my  evaluation 
of  project) 

IV.  Table  of  Contents 

**  Essay  Body.  This  part  of  the  essay  will  break  down  into  individual 
sections  developing  all  of  the  below-listed  elements.  Furthermore,  these 
individual  sections  may  be  broken  down  into  subsections.  Each  of  these 
sections  should  be  approximately  two  to  four  pages  in  length. 

V.  Introduction.  This  section  must  include  the  problem,  a  summary  of 
possible  solutions,  and  the  explicit  argumentative  thesis  statement  (the 
solution). 

VI.  The  Problem.  This  section  is  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  problem 
and  possible  adverse  consequences. 

VII.  Background.  This  section  supplies  essential  background  informa- 
tion: History  of  problem,  general  facts,  dates,  statistics,  cases,  figures, 
and  so  on.  This  section  also  defines  any  unfamiliar  or  necessary  terms. 
The  presentation  here  is  objective,  not  argumentative. 

VII.  Possible  Solutions.  (Either  in  separate  sections  or  subheadings). 
These  possible  solutions  must  include  general  claims  supported  and 
clarified  by  researched  information  and  fully  developed  reasoning  and 
explanation.  The  analysis  here  of  the  individual  solutions  should  include 
both  positives  and  negatives  of  the  respective  possible  solutions. 

VIII.  Recommended  Solution  or  Course  of  Action.  This  recommenda- 
tion must  be  fully  explained  and  supported  with  specific  evidence  and 
logical  reasoning.  The  argument  here  must  adequately  address  any 
possible  counter-arguments  to  the  recommended  solution. 
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IX.  Conclusion 

This  section  should  include  a  restatement  of  problem  and  brief 
summary  of  major  supporting  points  of  recommended  solution. 

X.  Works  Cited 

A.  Correctly  format  list  of  the  research  sources. 

B.  Follow  standards  and  guidelines  of  MLA  documentation/citation. 

C.  Make  sure  works  cited  section  contains  all  the  sources  cited  in  the 
individual  sections  of  the  analysis. 

Reminders: 

— Follow  MLA  guidelines  for  parenthetical  documentation,  works  cited, 

font,  pagination,  spacing,  and  so  on. 
— Use  correct  quotation  formats. 
— Explain  the  significance  of  the  evidence/information  as  fully  and  as 

clearly  as  possible. 
— Remember  you  are  now  the  member  of  a  group  and,  therefore,  have  a 

responsibility  to  other  group  members.  Be  ready  to  compromise. 
— Employ  the  strategies  and  techniques  of  analysis/argumentation  we 

have  been  utilizing  all  semester.  Though  this  is  a  collaborative  project, 

you  are  still  using  the  same  skills  as  in  the  individual  assignments. 
— Supply  guidance  and  constructive  criticism  to  other  members  of  your 

group. 
— Proofread. 


Collaborative  Essay:  Required  Report  Elements 

The  Cover 

•  Is  made  of  heavy  paper  or  contained  in  plastic. 

•  Contains  the  report  title,  names  of  the  authors,  and  position  of 
primary  reader. 

•  Contains  the  course  and  date  of  the  report. 

•  Allows  for  creativity. 
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The  Title  Page 

•  Uses  the  same  type  of  paper  and  font  style  as  rest  of  report. 

•  Contains  the  same  basic  information  as  cover. 
The  Preface 

•  Contains  background  information  of  report  (who  did  what). 

•  Explains  the  purpose  of  the  report. 

•  Provides  any  pertinent  information  evaluator  should  keep  in  mind. 

•  Is  numbered  as  page  ii. 
The  Table  of  Contents 

•  Lists  major  headings  and  subheadings  of  report  (and  the  authors) 

•  Indents  the  subheadings  to  show  subordination. 

•  Provides  corresponding  page  start  numbers  for  sections,  starting 
after  ToC. 

•  Is  numbered  as  page  iii  (&  iv  if  it  continues  onto  next  page). 
The  Introduction 

•  Is  one  paragraph  that  establishes  topic  and  briefly  summarizes 
problem/solutions. 

•  Includes  specific  argumentative  thesis  statement  at  end  of 
paragraph  (s). 

•  Begins  Arabic  pagination  (1  and  following). 
The  Individual  Body  Paragraph  Sections 

•  Use  continuous  pagination  throughout  the  report. 

•  Should  all  be  in  the  same  font  and  size. 

•  Should  follow  one  right  after  another  with  headings  distinguishing 
sections. 

•  Should  have  consistency  with  heading/subheading  style(s),  font 
differs  from  text. 

•  Do  not  contain  individual  Works  Cited  sections. 

•  Should  be  double-spaced. 
The  Conclusion 

•  Summarizes/restates  thesis  and  major  supporting  points. 
The  Works  Cited  (&  Parenthetical  Documentation) 

•  Must  follow  MLA  guidelines  throughout  the  report  for  parenthetical 
citations. 

•  Must  follow  MLA  guidelines  for  works  cited  format  and  individual 
entries. 
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•  Combines  and  collates  all  research  sources  used  in  essay. 

•  Must  be  alphabetized  and  double-spaced. 

•  Continues  the  pagination. 
Post  Paper  Analysis 

•  Should  be  written  individually  by  each  member  of  group. 

•  Should  be  turned  in  separately  from  report,  as  it  is  confidential. 

•  Should  be  typewritten  and  is  due  same  day  as  report. 


Problem/Solution  Review  Sheet 

The  Task:  As  a  group,  review  the  questions  listed  below  and  make 
constructive  suggestions  for  improvement. 

1 .  Does  the  essay  contain  all  the  required  sections? 

2.  Cover  sheet,  title  page,  table  of  contents,  the  Preface,  List  of 
tables/illustrations  (if  included)  all  correctly  formatted?  Pages 
numbered? 

3.  Are  the  individual  sections  appropriately  headed/subheaded? 
Consistent  forms?  Everything  double-spaced? 

4.  Does  Introduction  contain  required  information,  such  as  mention  of 
problem,  a  summary  of  possible  solutions,  and  an  explicit  statement 
of  the  recommended  solution? 

5.  Is  the  Problem  section  a  detailed  explanation  of  problem/situation, 
including  possible  adverse  consequences  of  problem? 

6.  Does  the  Background  section  offer  detailed  general  information  on 
the  problem? 

7.  Does  each  individual  section  of  essay  fully  develop  and  explain 
necessary  points  and  stay  focused  on  essay  purpose? 

8.  Are  at  least  3  possible  solutions  offered  to  solve  problem?  Are  these 
solutions  fully  analyzed  and  researched?  Do  they  include  both 
positives  and  negatives  of  possible  solutions? 

9.  Convincing,  specific  evidence  used  to  support  and  to  clarify  points? 
Full  explanation  of  significance  of  evidence? 

10.  Is  the  recommended  solution  fully  explained  and  supported  with 
research  and  critical,  logical  reasoning? 
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11.  Are  the  visuals  (charts,  graphs,  etc.),  if  used,  correctly  and  effectively 
formatted? 

12.  Appropriate  paragraphing  conventions  followed? 

13.  Does  conclusion  restate  recommend  solution  and  major  supporting 
points? 

14.  Works  cited  page  formatted  correctly?  All  sources  utilized  in  text 
listed  in  works  cited?  Individual  sources  correctly  formatted 
according  to  source  types? 

15.  Quotation  formats  in  text  of  essay  correct?  Correct  parenthetical 
documentation  formats?  Parenthetical  documentation  match  works 
cited  entries? 

16.  Stylistic  flaws?  Technical  errors? 

17.  Do  the  individual  sections  flow  together  to  address  the  possible 
solutions  and  make  a  recommendation?  Does  the  essay  avoid 
repeating  itself? 

18.  Essay's  weakest  section?  How  to  improve  it? 
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The  Use  of  Games  as  an  Instructional  Method 

Gregory  McLeod 

Basic  math  skills  are  what  I  teach  on  the  community  college  level  and 
are  essential  in  the  daily  lives  of  most  people.  Most  of  the  adults  whom 
I  teach  have  fundamental  math  skills  to  function  in  life  but  may  have 
acquired  some  of  that  knowledge  through  trial  and  error  and/or  unguid- 
ed  modeling.  I  find  that  a  majority  of  my  students  function  well  in  the 
real  world  but  tell  me  they  don't  see  many  connections  between  math 
concepts  and  that  real  world.  Additionally,  many  students  tell  me  that 
they  don't  enjoy  math  like  they  did  as  a  young  child.  So  I  feel  obligated 
and  thus  committed  to  not  only  teach  them  basic  math  skills  and  con- 
cepts but  to  also  build  connections  with  what  I  teach  to  them  to  their 
world  and  in  a  manner  that  is  exciting  and  unforgettable.  Using  games 
as  an  instructional  method  in  my  classroom  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
make  connections  while  providing  exciting  ways  to  teach  basic  concepts 
and  encourage  cooperative  participation.  Through  my  readings  and 
research,  I  explore  several  theories  and  concepts  behind  games  as  an 
instructional  method  to  understand  it  more  as  a  credible  method  of 
instruction  and  how  to  implement  it  within  my  curriculum.  While 
doing  so,  I  do  not  attempt  to  analyze  whether  the  use  of  games  should 
be  the  only  instructional  method  of  choice  for  I  do  feel  that  in  math, 
learning  is  best  gained  from  the  use  of  a  variety  of  methods.  However,  I 
do  feel  that  because  games  are  highly  adaptive  to  the  real  world,  are 
inherently  fun  to  play  and  require  a  level  of  cooperation,  they  are  more 
effective  than  traditional  instructional  methods. 

My  rationale  for  the  use  of  games  as  an  instructional  method  as  stated 
above  is  based  upon  several  theories  that  I  feel  are  true  about  learning. 
The  first  is  that  students  learn  better  when  they  can  relate  the  concepts 
presented  to  their  real  world  and  experiences.  Games  can  be  easily  adapt- 
ed to  the  experiences  and  background  of  the  learners  as  well  as  to  the 
given  environment.  This  adaptability  allows  adult  learners  to  connect  to 
the  concepts  taught  by  attaching  them  to  their  experiences  which  gives 
them  deeper  and  more  permanent  understanding  (Boud,  1985). 
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My  second  idea  of  what  is  essential  to  successful  learning  is  that  students 
learn  better  when  their  experience  is  pleasurable  and  engaging  rather 
than  passive.  Games  are  inherently  fun  in  that  they  arouse  within  us  a 
sense  of  competitiveness  and  play  on  our  desire  to  win.  Often,  instruc- 
tors and  game  designers  incorporate  rewards  within  the  gaming  method 
that  increases  the  motivation  of  the  learner  to  succeed.  Also,  regardless  of 
the  concept  taught,  games  can  be  designed  to  appeal  to  the  playful 
nature  of  learners.  This  playful  nature  helps  reduce  the  learner's  anxiety, 
retain  their  interest  and  makes  the  concept  less  intimidating  which  in 
turn  promotes  greater  interaction  (Baker,  1999). 

Thirdly,  I  believe  that  learners  understand  concepts  better  in  an  interac- 
tive and  cooperative  setting  as  opposed  to  working  alone.  In  order  to 
successfully  participate  and  benefit  in  a  game,  learners  must  understand 
the  directions  and  procedures  of  the  game  as  well  as  how  to  properly 
interact  with  other  participants  of  the  game.  This  is  vital  in  the  effective- 
ness of  games  as  a  tool  for  delivering  instruction  to  learners  but  it  also 
helps  guide  learners  by  elevating  strategic  thinking  and  developing  the 
necessary  social  and  communicating  skills  to  be  successful  participants  in 
the  game  (Baker,  1999). 

Adaptability 

A  benefit  of  using  games  as  an  instructional  method  is  that  games  can 
be  played  under  many  conditions  without  restrictions  of  time,  place, 
weather,  or  differences  amongst  learners.  Furthermore,  games  can  be 
modified  and  adapted  for  different  settings,  intended  outcomes,  curricu- 
lum, learners  and  other  variables  where  they  can  be  made  appropriate 
for,  or  regardless  of,  race,  gender,  religion,  economic  class,  and  culture.  A 
great  advantage  of  a  well-organized  game  is  that  it  can  be  adapted  to 
highlight  and  practice  diverse  concepts  and  skills  to  a  variety  of  learners 
in  a  multitude  of  environments. 

In  traditional  instructional  methods  such  as  lecture  and  discussion,  the 
quality  of  learning  is  dependant  upon  many  variables  that  may  not  be 
easily  controlled  and  thus  can  impede  with  learning.  Instructor  motiva- 
tion and  intentions,  learning  environment  and  setting,  method  of 
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communication,  as  well  as  the  cultural,  religious  and  socio-economic 
backgrounds  of  participants  can  impact  the  learning  process  to  a  large 
degree  (Brozik,  1999).  For  example,  I  had  a  college  professor  with  a 
highly  pronounced  accent  that  made  it  difficult  to  understand  him 
through  his  lectures.  As  a  result,  I  did  poorly  in  the  class,  retook  the  class 
under  a  different  professor  and  did  extremely  well.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
feel  that  using  games  can  eliminate  certain  variables  like  heavy  accents 
that  may  interfere  with  learning  or  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  these 
variables  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  effectiveness.  In  the  case  of  my 
professor  with  the  severe  accent,  he  could  have  used  a  game  where  his 
role  was  as  facilitator,  shifting  the  focus  of  the  instruction  on  the  game 
and  concept  being  taught  rather  than  on  him.  Notwithstanding,  I  also 
feel  that  because  of  the  adaptability  of  games,  they  often  can  be  used  to 
follow  any  of  the  philosophical  approaches  to  adult  education.  Games 
can  be  manipulated  and  altered  in  a  way  to  teach  certain  fundamental 
beliefs,  promote  social  reform,  as  well  as  to  accomplish  other  objectives. 
Using  an  example  of  how  games,  particularly  simulations,  can  adapt  to 
the  environment,  Cantor  (1992)  cites  that  through  the  use  of  simula- 
tion, employees  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  can  learn  how  to  operate  a 
nuclear  control  room  through  a  computer-controlled  simulation  device. 
In  this  environment,  the  use  of  simulation  is  likely  the  most  appropriate 
method  of  training  as  opposed  to  lecture,  practicing  through  trial  and 
error  or  any  other  method. 

Another  good  example  of  the  adaptability  of  games  is  the  Grube 
method.  This  is  a  game  in  itself  where  the  learners  not  only  participate 
in  the  playing  of  the  games  but  also  help  design  the  games.  This  shifts 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of  learning  away  from  the  instructor  to  the 
student  but  not  only  that,  it  gives  them  a  greater  sense  of  ownership  of 
the  process.  Additionally,  the  learners  have  the  opportunity  to  use  and 
implement  prior  knowledge  and  experience  into  the  design  process  that 
many  researchers  and  educators  like  Grube  (1994)  find  attractive  since  it 
combines  with  the  experiential  method.  In  fact,  Grube  combines  these 
two  learning  methods  that  he  determines  offers  the  best  methodology 
for  teaching  and  learning  which  is  similar  to  the  belief  that  I  share  that  a 
combination  of  instructional  methods  offers  a  better  opportunity  for 
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learning  opposed  to  a  single  method.  This  also  supports  my  argument  of 
the  adaptability  of  games  since  individual  or  group  learners  can  actively 
adapt  and  design  the  game  based  on  their  environment  and  liking.  As  an 
added  benefit,  it  offers  the  instructor  the  luxury  of  acquiring  immediate 
ideas  and  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Thus  the  adaptability  of  games  to  any  given  environment,  situation  or 
variable  allows  the  instructor  or  learner  to  create  an  experience  that 
models  a  scenario  that  is  more  meaningful  and  real  for  the  learner.  So  I 
believe  that  as  an  instructional  method,  games  are  not  only  effective  in 
the  delivery  of  instruction  to  adults  but  also  highly  effective  as  a  reliable 
vehicle  for  the  transfer  of  that  instruction  through  its  flexibility  and 
adaptability. 

Fun 

An  advantage  of  games  and  simulations  is  that  learners  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  be  active  participants  rather  than  passive  recipients  of 
information.  When  something  is  fun  to  do,  we  generally  are  more  will- 
ing to  be  involved  and  are  less  hesitant  to  try  it.  In  fact,  institutions  and 
corporations  have  become  more  willing  to  try  games,  simulations  and 
role-playing  as  training  activities  to  enhance  learning.  It  has  been  found 
in  fact  that  these  "playful  approaches"  can  and  do  produce  more  power- 
ful solutions  to  traditional  corporate  training  methods  (Thiagarajan, 
1996). 

Through  his  research,  Baker  (1999)  found  that  through  the  use  of  play- 
ing cards,  he  could  create  a  variety  of  games  in  his  math  classroom.  He 
found  this  to  be  a  low  cost  and  simple  way  to  convey  powerful  mathe- 
matical concepts.  Further,  he  realized  that  cards  span  many  cultures  and 
are  a  popular  social  recreation.  Through  the  use  of  these  cards  as  an 
instructional  tool  in  games,  he  discovered  that  the  games  provided  a 
more  relaxed,  rather  enjoyable  and  less  intimidating  alternative  to  the 
traditional  teaching  methods. 

To  most  people,  the  understanding  of  losing  or  failing  in  the  game  is  not 
as  threatening  to  our  psyche  because  we  know  it  is  "just  a  game."  This 
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may  not  apply  to  all  games,  especially  games  involving  a  lot  of  money 
and  are  designed  to  be  intimidating  like  "The  Weakest  Link"  but  I 
specifically  refer  to  games  used  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  concept. 
Knowing  it  is  "just  a  game"  may  help  to  ease  anxiety  and  intimidation 
to  the  point  that  the  learner  is  comfortable  enough  to  practice  games 
sometimes  making  mistakes,  learning  from  those  mistakes  and  correcting 
them  (Brozik,  1999).  Furthermore,  through  group  games,  they  can  learn 
from  one  another  through  the  spirit  of  competition.  While  anxiety  is 
replaced  with  competitiveness  through  the  motivation  of  being  reward- 
ed, the  main  point  is  that  a  concept  is  learned  and  perhaps  learned  in  a 
way  in  which  it  will  be  retained  more  vibrantly  as  compared  to  a  more 
formal  method  in  a  rather  static  setting. 

Although  some  games  carry  with  them  a  certain  seriousness  about  them, 
we  still  find  them  inherently  fun,  challenging  and  rewarding  if  only 
intrinsically.  Nevertheless,  it  is  this  fun  nature  about  games  that  present 
concepts  in  a  different  light  from  traditional  methods  of  teaching.  We 
shouldn't  consider  the  concept  or  game  any  less  important  because  of 
the  fun  side  of  it,  rather  we  should  see  the  "fun  side"  of  games  as  an 
important  aspect  of  encouraging  participation  from  learners  who  other- 
wise would  be  intimidated.  Further,  I  believe  that  because  the  games  are 
often  reward-oriented  and  that  the  use  and  basic  understanding  of  games 
is  common  within  every  aspect  of  society,  we  have  a  certain  affinity  to 
them  as  compared  to  other  methods  of  instruction. 

Cooperation 

As  an  alternative  to  more  formal  instructional  methods,  games  provide 
an  informal  and  non-intimidating  focus  for  interaction  among  a  variety 
of  learners.  Thus  games  lend  themselves  to  social  interactions  and  create 
relaxed  environments  while  promoting  critical  analytical  skills. 
Cooperative  learning  has  an  inherent  value  in  itself  and  the  use  of  games 
involving  groups  often  relies  upon  cooperative  learning  for  success.  This 
helps  to  build  social  and  psychological  benefits  for  learners  essential  to 
society  and  the  workplace  as  well  as  providing  useful  feedback  to  the 
instructor.  These  benefits  give  the  use  of  games  a  distinct  advantage  over 
traditional  instructional  methods  in  the  classroom.  In  a  cooperative 
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learning  environment,  learners  feel  more  comfortable  since  the  responsi- 
bilities and  risks  are  shared  amongst  the  group.  Successfully  learning  to 
participate  and  cooperate  in  a  helps  to  build  self-confidence  that  many 
students  lack  when  faced  with  well-defined  concepts  (Baker  1999). 
Thus,  games  can  help  build  social  and  communication  skills  as  well  as 
being  a  powerful  method  in  an  entertaining  way.  In  my  math  classes,  I 
try  to  incorporate  activities  that  involve  group  work  including  games  like 
word  problem  mysteries.  In  groups  the  students  share  their  own  ideas 
of  the  mystery  with  one  another  based  on  their  own  perspectives  and 
experiences. 

In  looking  at  how  games  facilitate  learning,  Hough  (1996)  determines 
that  learners  actually  remember  more  vividly  through  their  interactions 
with  other  people  than  through  the  analytic  tasks  in  the  game  itself.  This 
supports  the  idea  that  the  participation  in  the  game  itself  positively 
affects  learning  through  the  inherent  cooperative  learning  aspect  of 
games.  Thus,  the  use  of  games  as  an  instructional  method  has  the  added 
benefit  of  enhancing  communication  (Brozik,  1 999)  and  behavioral 
skills  in  addition  to  teaching  particular  concepts. 

Even  in  single  player  games,  cooperation  is  in  effect.  When  there  is  only 
one  participant,  that  participant  is  motivated  competitively  by  the 
reward  of  winning  and  often  by  the  "act  of  winning"  itself.  And  because 
games  have  rules  that  must  be  followed,  the  individual  participant  must 
cooperate  within  the  parameters  of  the  game  itself.  In  addition  to  coop- 
eration and  competition,  games  foster  a  sense  of  discovery  within  the 
learner  and  encourage  critical  and  strategic  thinking  (Heimlich,  1994). 

As  Instructors 

Games  offer  alternative  or  supplemental  methods  that  are  generally  con- 
sidered more  "user-friendly"  than  more  formal  and  abstract  instructional 
methodology.  As  instructors,  we  can  create  our  own  games  or  adapt 
existing  games  to  our  specific  needs.  We  can  accomplish  this  by  not  just 
asking  what  do  we  want  the  learners  to  "know"  from  the  activity  but 
also  what  we  want  the  learners  to  experience  during  the  activity.  And 
after  the  activity  is  completed,  reviewing  the  game  and  its  objectives  is 
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just  as  important  as  the  game  itself  since  it  connects  the  game  to  the 
concepts  for  the  students  and  strengthens  understanding  (Heimlich, 
1994). 

It  is  important  to  consider  both  the  short-term  and  long-term  effective- 
ness of  simulations.  In  his  analysis  of  training  in  the  business  manage- 
ment world,  Hough  (1996)  concluded  that  games  and  simulations  have 
a  greater  impact  on  knowledge,  interest,  and  motivation  when  compared 
to  the  case  study  method.  What  was  surprising  though  was  to  find  that 
the  level  of  complexity  of  the  simulation  did  not  really  affect  learning.  It 
was  also  determined  that  compared  to  the  case  study  method,  games  and 
simulations  were  equal  in  teaching  factual  knowledge  but  was  superior  at 
teaching  conceptual  knowledge. 

Perceived  Limitations 

There  are,  however,  some  perceived  drawbacks  to  games  as  a  method  for 
instruction.  First  of  all,  developing  assignments  that  properly  evaluate 
concepts  learned  and  the  consistency  of  those  assignments  may  be 
difficult  to  maintain.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  flexible  nature  of  games. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  create  a  standardized  approach  to  evaluating 
the  success  of  the  game  itself  and  the  knowledge  of  the  student. 
Additionally,  the  games  could  produce  mixed  results.  For  example,  using 
the  Grube  method,  learners  are  given  the  opportunity  to  design  a  game 
based  on  certain  expectations.  Since  the  outcome  is  dependent  upon  the 
design  of  the  game,  you  risk  having  to  evaluate  each  game  on  its  own 
merits  since  no  two  games  will  likely  be  alike.  Thus,  the  evaluation 
process  will  be  painfully  inefficient. 

Secondly,  in  my  environment,  games  perhaps  may  be  more  appropriately 
used  in  a  limited  way,  complementing  other  methods  of  teaching  math 
on  the  community  college  level  as  opposed  to  being  the  primary  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  This  is  due  to  the  restrictions  I  face  from  departmen- 
tal and  system-wide  requirements.  Additionally,  other  restrictions  such  as 
time  and  budget  may  limit  the  use  of  certain  games. 
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Lastly,  a  potential  drawback  to  using  the  gaming  method  could  be  the 
main  reason  why  most  people  enjoy  them.  They  enjoy  them  because 
they're  fun.  This  is  good  because  people  are  more  motivated  to  do  things 
that  are  fun  (according  to  my  own  experiences)  and  people  generally 
have  an  innate  desire  to  win.  However,  this  competitiveness  creates  win- 
ners and  losers  where  for  the  losing  participant  could  lose  confidence. 
Furthermore,  the  fun  nature  of  the  game  may  hide  inadequacies  within 
the  content  of  the  lesson,  slow  down  the  learning  process  of  the  faster 
student  and  move  too  fast  for  the  slower  student. 

Conclusions/Implementation 

As  an  instructor,  my  goal  is  to  deliver  instruction  to  learners  in  the  most 
effective  and  meaningful  way.  And,  I  feel  that  the  use  of  games  as  an 
instructional  method  can  help  me  to  accomplish  this  objective.  Through 
research  and  my  experiences,  I  find  that  games  help  establish  connec- 
tions for  students  between  the  concepts  and  the  world  by  adapting  to 
and  modeling  real  world  situations,  in  the  teaching  of  a  variety  of  con- 
cepts in  an  exciting  and  informal  way,  and  motivating  students  through 
the  use  of  rewards  and  competition. 

There  are  numerous  ways  I  can  incorporate  games  into  my  teaching  of 
math  on  the  community  college  level.  One  specific  way  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: I  first  establish  my  objectives  for  the  game  with  the  learners  and 
offer  them  a  choice  of  several  manipulatives  like  playing  cards,  dice,  and 
dominos.  After  dividing  the  class  into  groups,  I  let  them  vote  or  flip  a 
coin  to  see  who  gets  which  manipulative.  Then  I  let  them  design  a  game 
completely  on  their  own  and  let  them  administer  the  game  to  the  other 
group(s).  In  my  opinion,  this  will  actively  engage  them  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  a  certain  sense  of  ownership,  give  them  a  chance  to 
build  and  adapt  a  game  to  their  liking  while  having  fun  throughout  the 
experience. 

Here,  I  have  presented,  based  on  my  findings  and  own  experiences,  the 
belief  that  games  are  highly  effective  for  building  critical  thinking  skills 
through  real  world  modeling,  communication  skills  through  cooperative 
interaction,  and  motivation  through  a  sense  of  enjoyment  and  competi- 
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tiveness.  If  appropriately  used  and  implemented  under  any  given 
environment,  games  could  be  the  most  effective  and  appropriate  way  to 
teach  and  the  best  way  to  learn. 
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Success  of  Developmental  Students  in 
College-level  Courses 

Christine  Kelly- Kleese  and  Paul  D.  Nagy 

Two  of  the  twelve  state  performance  measures  pertain  to  students  who 
enroll  in  developmental  courses.  The  first  is  the  pass  rate  of  students  in 
developmental  courses.  The  standard  is  a  70%  pass  rate.  Durham  Tech 
did  not  achieve  this  standard  in  1999-2000  as  reported  in  the  2001 
Critical  Success  Factors  of  the  North  Carolina  Community  College 
System. 

The  second  measure,  and  the  focus  of  this  brief,  is  a  comparison  of  the 
pass  rates  of  former  developmental  students  in  subsequent  college-level 
courses  to  students  not  required  to  enroll  in  developmental  courses.  This 
brief  will  examine  recently  gathered  information  reflecting  performance 
on  the  second  measure.  The  standard  is:  performance  among  former 
developmental  students  will  be  equivalent  to  or  higher  than  students 
who  did  not  take  developmental  courses. 

The  intent  of  the  measure  is  to  provide  evidence  that  developmental 
courses  equip  students  with  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  their  college  studies.  Once  students  have  successfully  completed 
the  developmental  courses,  they  should  be  able  to  pass  curriculum  cours- 
es. Durham  Tech  achieved  the  standard  in  1999-2000,  as  did  34  other 
community  colleges.  See  Table  2  at  the  conclusion  of  the  brief  for  more 
detail. 

The  purposes  of  this  brief  are  to: 

More  precisely  examine  what  is  being  measured; 

Report  performance  of  the  college;  and 

Conclude  with  implications  for  the  developmental  program  at 

Durham  Tech. 
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The  Measure 

Course  passing  rates  upon  the  first  attempt  are  collected  in  three  areas  to 
determine  the  success  of  developmental  students.  Comparisons  of  pass- 
ing rates  in  ENG  (English)  111  are  used  to  assess  developmental  prereq- 
uisites for  that  course.  The  first  college-level  mathematics  course  is  used 
to  assess  the  appropriate  developmental  math  prerequisites;  the  first 
course  among  a  select  list  of  social  science  and  humanities  courses  is 
used  to  assess  RED  (Reading)  90.  These  data  are  collected,  aggregated 
(duplicated  compilation),  and  analyzed  at  the  system  office  as  extracted 
electronically  from  college  transcript  files. 

The  measure  does  contain  limitations.  The  method  of  computation  does 
not  account  for  length  of  time  between  completing  the  appropriate 
developmental  course  and  enrollment  in  the  college-level  course.  It  is 
also  possible  for  the  data  to  be  skewed  by  the  inclusion  of  students  who 
were  advised  to  enroll  in  developmental  courses  but  did  not.  Also  the 
social  science  and  humanities  courses  are  a  subset  of  those  that  could  be 
used  to  determine  success  in  RED  90.  This  could  bias  the  data  for  either 
group. 

The  Findings 

As  displayed  in  Table  1,  95%  of  students  taking  developmental  studies 
courses  at  Durham  Tech  passed  their  college-level  courses  compared  to 
83%  for  non-developmental  students.  Furthermore,  the  pass  rate  of 
developmental  students  at  Durham  Tech  exceeds  that  of  the  system  by 
10  %.  The  passing  rate  of  non-developmental  students  at  the  college  is 
identical  to  that  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  range  of  passing  rates  is 
71%  to  100%  for  both  developmental  and  non-developmental  students 
among  the  community  colleges. 
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Table  1 

Comparison  of  Pass  Rates  of  Developmental  and  Non-Developmental 

Students  in  Selected  College-Level  Courses  and  Measures  of  Central 

Tendency,  1999-2000 


Developmental 

Non-Developmental 

#  Enrolled 

%  Passed 

#  Enrolled 

%  Passed 

Durham  Tech 

129 

95 

344 

83 

System 

5,859 

85 

18,488 

83 

DTCC  Rank 
(descending  order) 

— 

4th  of  24  * 

— 

15th  of  25 

Range 

71%  to  100% 

71%  to  100% 

Measures  of  Central  Tendency 

Mean 

87.6% 

86.5% 

Median 

89% 

88% 

Mode 

Bi-modal:  92%  and  89%  at  6  each. 

90%  at  6 

*  24  discreet  numerical  rankings  among  the  58  colleges 

Table  1  also  displays  measures  of  central  tendency  among  the  58  com- 
munity colleges.  For  developmental  students  the  mean  passing  rate  is 
87.6%  .  The  median  rate  is  89%,  meaning  that  half  of  the  community 
colleges  (29)  had  a  pass  rate  above  this  value  and  half  (29)  below.  The 
mode  is  the  value  that  occurs  with  the  greatest  frequency.  For  develop- 
mental students  the  passing  rates  with  the  greatest  frequency  of  occur- 
rence are  89%  and  92  %  at  six  each.  The  95%  pass  rate  of  developmen- 
tal students  at  Durham  Tech  exceeds  all  the  values  of  central  tendency. 

For  those  students  not  taking  developmental  courses  the  mean  pass  rate 
is  86.5%;  the  median  is  88%;  and  the  mode  is  90%.  The  83%  passing 
rate  of  non-developmental  students  at  Durham  Tech  falls  below  all  the 
values  of  central  tendency. 
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The  Standard 

The  standard  is  a  pass  rate  for  developmental  students  that  is  of  no  sta- 
tistically significant  difference  or  better  (HO  =  0  or  HA  >  0)  than  that  of 
non-developmental  students.  The  pass  rate  for  former  developmental 
students  at  Durham  Tech  is  12%  higher  than  for  non-developmental. 
Statistical  tests  would  reveal  that,  given  the  sample  size,  12%  is  a  differ- 
ence in  performance  that  is  not  due  to  chance.  The  question  arises,  why 
do  developmental  students  at  Durham  Tech  pass  their  college-level 
courses  at  rates  so  much  higher  than  non-developmental  students? 

Discussion 

Although  all  community  colleges  in  North  Carolina  offer  some  develop- 
mental studies  courses,  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  colleges  do  not  offer 
the  type  of  comprehensive,  coordinated  program  dedicated  to  develop- 
mental education  that  Durham  Tech  offers.  To  come  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  Developmental  Studies  (DS)  Program  at 
Durham  Tech,  one  might  turn  to  the  factors  that  have  led  the  program 
to  become  a  national  leader  in  Developmental  Education. 

In  2000,  the  DS  Program  was  chosen  as  a  Best  Practices  Partner  in  a 
Developmental  Education  Consortium  Benchmarking  Study  conducted 
by  the  American  Productivity  &  Quality  Center  (APQC)  and  the 
Continuous  Quality  Improvement  Network  (CQIN). 

The  published  case  study  identifies  many  of  the  following  contributions 
to  the  program's  success: 

the  program  has  the  structure  suggested  in  professional  literature  (i.e.  it 

has  a  program  director,  a  budget,  full-time  and  part-time  faculty,  its  own 

curriculum,  and  input  in  the  college  decision-making  process); 

the  full-time  faculty  and  administrators  participate  in  the  colleges 

institutional  effectiveness  planning,  focusing  on  program  outcomes  and 

improvement; 

the  program  offers  a  comprehensive  series  of  courses  in  English,  reading, 

and  mathematics  designed  to  foster  student  success  in  subsequent 

courses; 
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the  program  has  dedicated  faculty  members  and  administrators  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  the  needs  of  developmental  students  and  who  are 
active  in  professional  organizations; 

the  developmental  faculty  members,  committed  to  the  philosophy  that 
their  efforts  contribute  to  the  success  of  their  students,  hold  high 
expectations  and  set  high  standards; 

the  college  has  a  culture  that  supports  developmental  education; 
the  developmental  courses  are  known  for  their  academic  integrity  and 
rigor,  requiring  evidence  of  mastery  on  departmental  exit  tests; 
the  instructional  strategies  in  developmental  courses  include  a  strong 
focus  on  problem-based  learning,  cooperative  learning,  critical  thinking, 
study  skills,  and  task  management; 

developmental  studies  faculty  members  emphasize  learning  not  only 
cognitive  skills  but  also  affective  skills,  facilitating  their  students'  ability 
to  become  successful  learners  and  integrating  them  into  the  culture  of 
their  college  community. 

DS  faculty,  other  program  faculty,  and  student  services  staff  work 
together  to  offer  innovative  instruction  and  support  for  students; 
a  comprehensive  tutorial  center  offers  free  academic  assistance, 
supporting  academic  efforts  in  the  classroom; 

a  varied  offering  of  scheduled  courses,  including  online,  program-specif- 
ic, and  fast-track  courses,  gives  students  options  for  completing  their 
developmental  coursework  in  the  manner  that  best  suits  their  needs; 
developmental  instruction  at  Durham  Tech,  going  beyond  simply 
covering  the  material  on  the  course  outline,  educates  the  whole  student, 
increasing  his  or  her  potential  for  success  in  subsequent  courses. 

The  outcome  of  these  factors  is  that  students  who  complete  their 
developmental  courses  are,  indeed,  succeeding  at  rates  higher  than  non- 
developmental  students  in  their  subsequent  college-level  courses.  No  one 
factor  can  be  identified  as  the  catalyst  here;  rather,  the  program  as  a 
whole  is  responsible  for  the  students'  success.  However,  some  students 
do  bypass  their  developmental  prerequisites,  and  an  aspect  of  the  culture 
at  the  college  allows  this  to  occur. 
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Implications  for  advisement 

At  the  time  the  data  were  collected  for  this  performance  measure,  advis- 
ing for  developmental  studies  occurred  as  a  separate  function.  To  ensure 
that  students  were  given  good  advice,  they  were  advised  by  instructors 
and  staff  members  who  were  knowledgeable  about  developmental 
studies.  These  advisors  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  and  require- 
ments for  the  developmental  prerequisites,  and  they  counseled  students 
to  enroll  in  courses  in  a  manner  that  would  help  them  meet  with 
success.  This  practice,  too,  was  identified  in  the  APQC  case  study  as  a 
valuable  tool  contributing  to  the  excellence  of  the  program. 

Because  developmental  students  had  little  exposure  to  the  programs 
toward  which  they  were  working,  however,  many  college  constituents 
believed  that  a  new  approach  to  advising  was  necessary.  Long  lines 
during  advising  periods  also  led  to  the  sense  that  the  college  needed  to 
implement  a  new  system  of  advisement.  The  new  system  offers  students 
the  opportunity  to  have  assigned  advisors  who  are  responsible  for  assist- 
ing them  throughout  their  enrollment  at  the  college  and  holds  the  a 
dvisors  more  accountable  for  the  advice  given  to  students  during 
advising  sessions. 

The  concern  accompanying  the  new  system  of  advising,  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  developmental  studies  program  faculty  members,  is  that 
their  students  must  still  be  provided  with  thoughtful  advice  regarding 
their  developmental  prerequisites.  With  the  data  reported  in  this  brief  to 
back  them  up,  advisors  can  feel  comfortable  saying  to  developmental 
studies  students,  "You  have  a  better  chance  of  succeeding  in  your  c 
ollege-level  course  work  if  you  take  the  developmental  courses 
recommended  to  you." 

Too  often  students  have  been  counseled  to  do  otherwise  or  have  chosen 
to  disregard  their  developmental  prerequisite  courses  and  have  not  met 
with  success  in  their  subsequent  courses.  Although  students  have  a  desig- 
nation that  codes  them  in  the  developmental  program,  they  are  also 
coded  as  program  students,  allowing  them  to  take  program  courses  that 
do  not  have  developmental  prerequisites  while  they  work  on  their  devel- 
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opmental  courses.  This  practice  can  help  students  save  time  and  money 
as  they  confirm  that  they  are  pursuing  the  course  of  study  suited  to 
them  or  make  alternate  choices  early  in  their  college  career. 

Advisors  will  have  an  easier  job  monitoring  students'  enrollment  in  pre- 
requisite courses  in  the  near  future.  Durham  Tech  is  in  the  process  of 
adopting  new  administrative  software,  which  will  have  the  capability  of 
checking  that  students  have  met  the  prerequisites  for  enrollment.  If  this 
element  of  the  software  is  enabled,  students  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
bypass  their  developmental  courses  without  permission  from  an  upper- 
level  administrator. 

Significantly,  the  data  related  to  this  performance  measure  confirm  the 
importance  of  developmental  education.  Durham  Tech  faculty  and  staff 
have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  foster  a  strong  commitment  to  develop- 
mental education  and  the  success  of  their  students. 

The  authors  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assistance  provided  by  Edith 
Lang  and  Keith  Brown  of  the  North  Carolina  Community  College 
System  Office. 

Table  2 

Comparison  of  Student  Pass  Rates  in  Selected  College-Level  Courses, 

Sorted  in  Descending  Order  by  the  Difference  in  Pass  Rates,  1 999-2000 


INSTITUTION 

FTE 

Devek 
Stu 

#T00K 

ipmental 
dents 

%  PASSED 

Non-Devel 

StudE 

#  TOOK  % 

apmental 
nts 

PASSED 

Rate 
Difference 

Met 
Standard 

Rowan-Cabarrus  CC 

3,851 

137 
48 

98% 
92% 

494 
222 

82% 

16% 

Yes 

Southwestern  CC 

1,945 

76% 

16% 

Yes 

Isothermal  CC 

2,049 

91 

95% 

168 

80% 

15% 

Yes 

South  Piedmont 

1,502 

41 

85% 

167 

71% 

14% 

Yes 

Pitt  CC 

4,281 

313 

84% 

306 

71% 

13% 

Yes 

Durham  TCC 

3,682 

129 

95% 

344 

83% 

12% 

Yes 

Robeson  CC 

2,611 

92 

92% 

242 

81% 

11% 

Yes 

Bladen  CC 

983 

7 

100% 

121 

90% 

10% 

Yes 

Sandhills  CC 

3,342 

239 

89% 

264 

79% 

10% 

Yes 

College  of  The  Albemarle 

1,960 

38 

100% 

208 

91% 

9% 

Yes 

Gaston  College 

3,522 

148 

89% 

514 

80% 

9% 

Yes 

Mitchell  CC 

1,699 

59 

80% 

130 

72% 

8% 

Yes 
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Table  2  continued 


INSTITUTION 

FTE 

Develt 
Stu 

#TOOK 

ipmental 
dents 

%  PASSED 

Non-Devel 
Stude 

#  TOOK  % 

apmental 
nts 

PASSED 

Rate 
Difference 

Met 
Standard 

Nash  CC 

1,880 

84 

85% 

134 

77% 

8% 

Yes 

Blue  Ridge  CC 

1,911 

63 

92% 

134 

85% 

7% 

Yes 

Southeastern  CC 

2,319 

110 

87% 

144 

80% 

7% 

Yes 

Randolph  CC 

2,060 

48 

92% 

256 

86% 

6% 

Yes 

Roanoke-Chowan  CC 

886 

24 

92% 

29 

86% 

6% 

Yes 

Brunswick  CC 

1,110 
3,265 

44 
150 

91% 

93 

86% 

5% 

Yes 

Catawba  Valley  CC 

91% 

93 

86% 

5% 

Yes 

Beaufort  County  CC 

1,675 

28 

82% 

164 

77% 

5% 

Yes 

Central  Carolina  CC 

4,302 

36 

94% 

442 

89% 

5% 

Yes 

Cape  Fear  CC 

4,796 

293 

80% 
81% 

653 
427 

76% 
78% 

4% 
3% 

Yes 

Asheville-Buncombe  TCC 

4,180 

91 

Yes 

Haywood  CC 

1,564 

68 

96% 

149 

93% 

3% 

Yes 

Martin  CC 

1,000 

23 

91% 

71 

89% 

2% 

Yes 

Montgomery  CC 

657 

20 

90% 

69 

88% 

2% 

Yes 

Tri-County  CC 

1,054 

45 

98% 
87% 
95% 

163 
252 
252 

96% 

2% 

Yes 

Cleveland  CC 

1,983 

38 
94 

86% 
94% 

1% 

1% 

Yes 

Craven  CC 

2,104 

Yes 

Mayland  CC 

1,035 

118 

92% 

32 

91% 

1% 

Yes 

Richmond  CC 

1,844 

61 

89% 

128 

88% 

1% 

Yes 

Wake  TCC 

8,292 

152 

89% 

768 

88% 

1% 

Yes 

Stanly  CC 

1,474 

67 

88% 
73% 

116 
2,270 

88% 
74% 

0% 
-1% 

Yes 

Guilford  TCC 

6,771 

291 

Yes 

Sampson  CC 

1,539 

62 

95% 

89 

96% 
79% 

-1% 
-2% 

Yes 

Fayetteville  TCC 

8,722 

202 

77% 

1,584 

Lenoir  CC 

2,472 

69 

96% 

190 

98% 

-2% 

Alamance  CC 

2,697 

60 

93% 

113 

96% 

-3% 

Davidson  County  CC 

2,450 

68 

87% 

298 

90% 

-3% 

McDowell  TCC 

1,142 

29 

90% 

126 

94% 

-4% 

Caldwell  CC  &  Tl 

2,916 

70 

83% 

208 

87% 

-4% 

Central  Piedmont  CC 

10,731 

835 

74% 

2,203 

78% 

-4% 

Forsyth  TCC 

5,144 

140 

86% 

583 
20 

90% 

-4% 

Pamlico  CC 

431 

7 

86% 

90% 

-4% 

Coastal  Carolina  CC 

4,041 

141 

91% 

451 

96% 

-5% 

Wayne  CC 

3,095 

192 

89% 

314 

94% 

-5% 

Wilson  TCC 

1,740 

39 

80% 

123 

85% 

-5% 

Piedmont  CC 

1,680 

36 

86% 

121 

91% 

-5% 

Western  Piedmont  CC 

2,396 

116 

95% 

143 

100% 

-5% 

Rockingham  CC 

1,915 

66 

89% 

129 

95% 

-6% 

Halifax  CC 

1,663 

75 

87% 

166 

93% 

-6% 

Vance-Granville  CC 

3,464 

33 

85% 

273 

91% 

-6% 

Carteret  CC 

1,452 

62 

77% 

191 

85% 

-8% 

Surry  CC 

2,876 

72 

83% 

361 

92% 

-9% 

Johnston  CC 

2,943 

72 

75% 

274 

87% 

-12% 

James  Sprunt  CC 

1,157 

24 

75% 

96 

90% 

-15% 

Wilkes  CC 

2,345 

36 

75% 

233 

91% 

-16% 

Edgecombe  CC 

1,800 

63 

71% 

59 

90% 

-19% 

System  Totals 


158,399       5,859 


85% 


18,488 


83% 


Yes 
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Car  Culture,  Car  College 

Joseph  Cole 

I  have  a  nickname  for  Durham  Technical  Community  College.  I  call  it 
"Car  College."  The  automobile  is  almost  a  prerequisite  here,  the  blue- 
collar  alternative  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill's  requirement  that  all  students 
have  a  laptop.  Most  Durham  Tech  students  are  "non-traditional"  —  that 
is,  adults — and  they  usually  have  jobs  and  often  have  families.  There  are 
no  student  dormitories  here,  and  the  campus  is  located  off  the  last  exit 
south  of  town  on  the  Durham  Freeway.  Every  student  is  thus  a  com- 
muter, and  while  there  is  bus  service  and  the  occasional  bicycle  rider,  the 
most  common  mode  of  transport  by  far  is  the  automobile. 

The  car  is  our  "mobile  home,"  our  most  familiar  environment  because  it 
moves  over  great  distances  with  us.  In  the  midst  of  what  author  Juliet 
Schor  describes  as  the  American  epidemic  of  "time  poverty"  and  "over- 
work," many  Americans  have  become  hectic  molecules  pressured  into 
ever  more  rapid  motion.  The  automobile  permits  us  to  race  between  job, 
family,  and  personal  commitments.  At  Durham  Tech,  our  students  have 
the  added  commute  to  school.  And  it  is  the  automobile  that  makes  such 
tightly  scheduled  lives  possible. 

On  a  community  college  campus  where  resources  are  scarce  and  student 
support  facilities  are  minimal,  students  often  choose  to  spend  their  free 
moments  inside  their  parked  cars.  Walking  through  the  vast  spreading 
parking  lots  on  my  way  to  class,  I  commonly  see  students  eating  meals, 
grabbing  sleep,  or  reading  homework  in  their  cars.  For  those  with  the 
leisure,  the  car  is  also  a  rendezvous  for  chatting  with  friends,  listening  to 
music,  or  caressing  a  lover.  After  class,  students  return  to  their  cars  and 
accelerate  to  the  next  destination.  The  car  is  the  vital  continuum  of  their 
lives,  the  mechanized  tissue  connecting  all  of  the  dispersed  activities  and 
places  that  make  them  who  they  are. 

Yet  our  automotive  dependence  has  terrible  costs.  Each  fall  I  teach  a 
course  called  "Technology  and  Society,"  and  during  the  last  month  of 
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the  course  we  read  Asphalt  Nation,  by  Jane  Holtz  Kay.  In  the  book,  Kay 
details  the  economic,  social,  and  environmental  costs  of  the  automobile: 
$100  billion  per  year  in  taxes  for  road  maintenance;  38.4  million  acres 
of  paved  roads  and  parking  lots;  43,000  fatalities  and  2  million  injuries 
per  year  from  car  crashes;  30,000  premature  deaths  per  year  from  smog 
generated  by  driving;  communities  built  for  cars  instead  of  people,  and 
so  on.  Kay  argues  for  overthrowing  our  automobile  dependency,  for 
exploring  new  possibilities  of  transport  and  of  community  life.  Usually, 
most  of  my  students  are  resistant  to  Kay's  argument  that  the  problems  of 
car  culture  exceed  its  promises.  "She's  exaggerating,"  they  say.  "She  goes 
too  far."  As  car  addicts,  they  have  an  interest  in  denial.  So  often  I  strug- 
gle with  them,  as  I  struggle  with  myself,  to  keep  their  minds  open  to 
Kay's  ideas. 

But  a  year  ago  the  debate  became  suddenly  more  personal.  Last  fall,  a 
few  weeks  before  we  started  Asphalt  Nation,  one  of  my  students  died  in  a 
car  crash,  perhaps  on  his  way  to  school.  Abe  was  a  beautiful  19  year-old 
with  a  contagious  smile,  and  suddenly  he  was  gone.  Students  were 
shocked  and  distraught  by  his  death.  For  me,  there  was  also  guilt.  A 
month  previous,  I  had  asked  the  class  to  write  a  paper  describing  their 
personal  experiences  with  a  specific  form  of  technology.  Abe  had  written 
about  driving  fast,  very  fast,  and  I  had  returned  his  paper  with  a  note  to 
be  careful,  to  rethink  his  risky  hobby.  But  I  had  neglected  to  offer  a 
stronger  warning  because  I  imagined  that  having  a  teacher  pressure  him 
would  likely  result  in  nothing,  except  perhaps  his  driving  faster.  Now, 
upon  learning  that  he  had  died  on  a  back  road  while  speeding,  I  won- 
dered if  I  had  failed  him,  failed  to  fulfill  my  responsibility  as  a  teacher. 
I  was  not  comforted  by  Kay's  argument  that  it  is  the  very  structure  of 
our  car  culture,  and  not  simply  lapses  in  personal  responsibility,  that 
regularly  causes  such  tragedy. 

For  all  of  us  last  fall,  class  discussion  was  no  longer  merely  academic. 
Students  were  thoughtful,  engaged,  and  even  deeply  moved.  This  year, 
as  my  classes  start  reading  and  discussing  Asphalt  Nation,  as  we  study 
the  effects  of  car  culture  here  at  "Car  College",  I  hope  we  can  engage  the 
material  in  a  similar  way.  And  I  also  hope  that  we  can  do  so  without 
having  to  endure  such  a  loss. 
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Contributors 

Joseph  Cole  has  taught  Philosophy  and  Humanities  classes  at  Durham 
Technical  Community  College.  He  holds  a  doctorate  in  philosophy 
from  Duke  University.  He  is  currently  building  a  greenhouse. 

Thomas  Gould  is  an  English  instructor  in  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
University  Transfer  Department  and  serves  as  the  Chair  of  the 
Communications  Discipline  (English,  Foreign  Languages,  and  Speech) 
at  Durham  Technical  Community  College.  He  received  a  Masters 
degree  in  English  from  North  Carolina  State  University  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Christine  Kelly-Kleese  is  an  instructor  of  English  and  Program  Director 
for  Developmental  Studies  and  Campus  Learning  Center  at  Durham 
Technical  Community  College.  She  holds  degrees  from  SUNY- 
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University. 

William  G.  Ingram  is  Senior  Vice  President  and  Chief  Instructional 
Officer  at  Durham  Technical  Community  College,  where  he  previously 
served  as  Director  of  Continuing  Education  Programs,  Director  of  Off- 
Campus  Programs,  and  Dean  of  Technical  and  Vocational  Programs.  He 
also  served  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Instruction  at 
Southeastern  Community  College  in  Whiteville  North  Carolina.  He 
holds  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  English  from  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  and  both  the  Master  of  Science  degree  and  the  Doctorate  in 
Education  degree  in  Adult  and  Community  College  Education  from 
North  Carolina  State  University.  With  Terrence  A.  Tollefson  and  Rick  L. 
Garrett,  he  was  co-author  of  Fifty  State  Systems  of  Community 
Colleges:  Mission,  Governance,  Funding  and  Accountability  in  1999. 
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Greg  McLeod  teaches  and  tutors  math  to  wonderful  students  at 
Durham  Technical  Community  College.  He  holds  a  degree  in 
Mathematics  Education  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  He  has  taught  in 
Durham  Public  Schools  and  at  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science 
and  Mathematics.  He  has  also  worked  in  event  marketing  as  a  presenter 
and  trainer.  Currently,  he  is  attending  North  Carolina  State  University  as 
a  post  baccalaureate  student  in  Training  and  Development. 

Paul  Nagy  serves  as  Director  of  Institutional  Research  &  Planning  at 
Durham  Technical  Community  College.  He  holds  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
Educational  Research  &  Policy  Analysis  from  North  Carolina  State 
University  and  a  Master  of  Public  Administration  from  East  Carolina 
University.  For  nine  years,  he  was  employed  at  the  state  department  of 
the  N.C.  Community  College  System  in  the  Planning  &  Research  and 
Program  Services  units.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the  N.C. 
Association  of  Institutional  Research  serving  professionals  in  the  field 
from  the  UNC  and  community  college  systems  as  well  as  private  col- 
leges and  universities.  He  has  presented  at  national  and  state  conferences 
on  a  variety  of  topics  and  before  the  education  committees  of  the  N.C. 
General  Assembly.  He  also  serves  as  an  evaluator  for  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  &  Schools. 

Kristin  M.  Smith  is  an  instructor  of  Developmental  Studies  in  Reading 
at  Durham  Technical  Community  College.  She  holds  a  Master's  degree 
in  English  and  Critical  Literacy  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington. 

Stacey  Whitlow  is  an  English  instructor  at  Durham  Technical 
Community  College.  She  holds  a  Master's  English  degree  in  Rhetoric 
and  Composition  from  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Peter  Wooldridge  is  an  instructor  of  psychology  and  serves  as  Program 
Director  of  the  Associate  in  Arts  program  in  the  Arts,  Sciences  and 
University  Transfer  Department.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa  and  a  Master's  degree  in  Psychology 
from  Wake  Forest  University.  He  holds  an  Associate's  degree  in  Liberal 
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Arts  from  Central  Virginia  Community  College  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  English  and  Psychology  from  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary.  In  1993,  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Durham  Tech  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Teaching.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  the  North  Carolina  Community  College  Sociological  and 
Psychological  Association  and  serves  as  Chair  of  the  newly  established 
College  Transfer  Program  Association. 

Phail  Wynn,  Jr.  received  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  in  1969.  From  that  time  until  August  1975,  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  serving  with  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  and  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  ("Green  Berets").  His 
army  career  included  a  one-year  combat  tour  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  While  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina  in  1973,  he 
enrolled  as  a  part-time  graduate  student  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh,  where  he  received  the  Master  of  Education  degree 
in  1974.  He  received  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  in  Community 
College  Administration  in  1 977  from  North  Carolina  State  University. 
He  received  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  (MBA)  degree  in 
1989  from  the  Kenan-Flagler  School  of  Business  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  July  1977,  Dr.  Wynn  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
President  at  Durham  Technical  Institute  (now  Durham  Technical 
Community  College)  in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  In  January  1979,  he 
was  promoted  to  Vice  President,  Support  Services.  In  May  1980,  he  was 
appointed  Interim  President  of  Durham  Technical  Institute  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  November  1980,  when  he  was  named  President. 
He  was  the  first  African-American  community  college  president  in  the 
North  Carolina  System. 

He  was  honored  as  one  of  the  country's  outstanding  community  college 
presidents  in  a  University  of  Texas  national  study  of  "Transformational" 
Presidents  in  American  Community  Colleges.  Governor  James  B.  Hunt, 
Jr.  awarded  him  The  Order  of  the  Long  Leaf  Pine  on  November  9, 
2000. 
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